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The Species of Writing, flyled Biography, yields to none inthe E x:ertainment and In- 
firuttion which it affords, In the Life of an illuftrious Perfon, the great Quali- 
ties of the human Mind are brought to a moral Focus ; we feel all the Force of 
their colle&ed Influence: But, as in a general Hiftory they are difperfed through a 
Variety of Charaéers and Situations, their Impreffion is comparatively weak and 
temporary. To do Fuftice to eminent Merit, and to excite the generous Mind to 
an Emulation of it, we here give the Life, with a Head finely engraved, of Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, the greate/? Architec? that England ever produced ; a Man, 
whofe Memory, exalted Genius, univerfal Learning, and a moft ardent and dif- 
interefted Love of bis Country, and of Mankind, have rendered venerable with 


Pofterity. 


& IR Chriftopher Wren was born O&to- 
ber 20, 1632, at Eaft-Knoyle, in Wilt- 
fhire. His father, Chriftopher Wren, who 
was rector of that place, and younger bro- 
ther to the learned and pious Dr. Matthew 
Wren, Bithop of Ely, was an excellent fcho- 
lar, and had a confiderable tafte for architec- 
ture. This Gentleman’s fon, the illuftrious 
fubjeét of this narrative, being of a tender 
conftitution, the Revd. Mr. Shepherd was 
taken into the houfe as a private tutor, to in- 
ftru& him in the rudiments of grammar and 
claffical learning ; in which he made fo ex- 
traordinary a progrefs, that, after a fhort ftay 
at Weftminfter-fchool under Dr. Bufby, he 
was fent to Oxford, and admitted a Gentle- 
man-commoner of Wadham - college, in 
1646, at fourteen years of age. He early 
difcovered a furprifing genius for the mathe- 
matics, in the principles of which fcience he 
was initiated by his brother-in-law, Dr. 
William Holder. He was only 13 years of 
age when he invented a new altrenomical in- 
ftrument, which he dedicated to his father in 
an elegant copy of Latin verfes, together 
with an exercife De Ortu Fluminum. By 
thofe verfes-we find that the inftrument 
which he had invented reprefented the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and mutt have 
refembled the orrery. About the fame time 
he alfo invented a curious pneumatic en- 
gine, a defcription of which, with the draw- 
mg, he likewife prefented to his father. By 
his rare talents he foon gained the admiration 
and friendfhip of Dr. Wilkins, the Warden 
of his college ; and of Dr. Ward, Savilian 
Profeffor of Aftronomy, who then refided in 
that college. By the Warden he was intro- 
duced to the knowledge and favour of 
Charles, Eleétor Palatine ; to whom he pre- 
fented feveral mechanical inftruments of his 
own invention. In 1647, he became ac- 
quainted with Sir Charles Scarborough, at 
whofe requeft he undertook the tranflating of 
* Oughtred’s Geometrical Dialling into La- 
tin ;” and the fame year he invented feveral 
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other mathematical inftruments, and wrote 
© A Treatife of Spherical Trigonometry ina 
new method, with an epitome of the fame.* 
—At the of 16 he contrived, and mo- 
delled in pafte-board, illuttrated with curious 
aftronomica) delineations in proper colours, 
a new hypothefis, intitled, —* Hypothefis 
wey in Lunz, in qua circulationes 
ejus, fecundum rationes Tychonianas, exaété 
demonftrantur."—Or,—* An Hypothefis of 
the Lunar Equations ; in which her orbits are 
exaétly demonftrated, according to the theory 
of Tycho Brahe."— 

On March the 18th, 16.50, he commenced 
Bachelor of Arts ; and the fcllowing year, 
at his father’s requeft, he compofed a fhort 
algebraical tract, relating to the Julian pe- 
riod, very ufeful in chronology. He was 
ele&ted a Fellow of All-fouls-college in the 
beginning of November, 1653 ; and, the 
11th of December following, he took the de- 
gree of Mafter of Arts. In the mean time 
he became one of the firft members of the 
Philofophical Society at Oxford ; at whofe 
firft affemblies at Wadham-college, he exhi- 
bited many new theories, inventions, expe- 
riments, and mechanic improvements. In 
1656, he invented the method of infufing li- 
quors immediately into the mafs of blood in 
an animal body. This, like many other of 
his inventions and difcoveries was falfely 
challenged by the Germans and other fo- 
reigners ; which occafioned the Royal Society 
to publifh a paper in defence of Sir Chrifta- 
pher’s juft claim. 

On the 7th of Auguft, 1657, he was 
chofen A ftronomy-profeffor of Grefham-col- 
lege, London ; when he made a very learned 
fpeech on his inauguration. In 1658, he 
firft of any one found out a ftraight line 
equal to the cycloid, and parts thereof ; and 
about the fame time he folved the problem re- 
lating to the then newly difcovered elliptical 
aftronomy. This problem had been propo- 
fed by the celebrated Monf. Pafcal, under the 
feigned name of Jean de Monttert, to all the 
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Englifh mathematicians as a challenge. Mr. 
Wren fent his folution to the challenger, and 
returned another problem in the like {pirit to 
the mathematicians in France (formerly pro- 
pofed by Kepler, and then likewife folved 
by our author) of which they never gave any 
folution. Not long after this, he fuggefted, 
in the year 1659, a method for finding the 
‘different preflure of the air, which occa- 
fioned the difcovery of the ufe of the baro- 
meter as a weather-glafs. In 1660, he in- 
vented a method for the conttruétion of folar 
eclipfes, which has now for many years been 
generally followed as the moit concife and 
plain. He was very infrumental in con- 
certing thofe weekly meetings, which were 
begun this year at Grefham-college ; but he 
foon after removed back to Oxford, being 
appointed Savilian Profeflor of Aftronomy 
in the room of Dr. Ward, February s, this 
year. He entered on his Savilian proteflor- 
thip, having refigned that of Grefham, on 
the 18th of May, 1661 ; and was created 
Doétor of Laws on the 12th of September 
that year. 

Soon after this, the Lord Brouncker ap- 
lied to him for fome proper experiments to 
e fhewn before his Majefty King Charles 

the Second at Grefham-college. Among 
his other furprifing accomp!ifhments, he had 
acquired fo great a fkill in archite&ture, that 
he was fent for from Oxford, by his Ma- 
jefty’s order, to affift Sir John Denham, the 
Surveyor-general of the King’s works ; and 
a commiflion to furvey and direét the works 
ef the mole, harbour, an. fortifications of 
the citadel and town of Tangier in Afiica, 
was propofed for him, with an ample falary, 
and a promife of other royal favours, parti- 
cularly a difpenfation for not attending the 
bufinefs of his profeflorthip during his con- 
tinuance in the King’s fervice abroad ; and 
likewile a reverfionary grant of the office of 
Surveyor-general of the roya] works, on the 
deceafe of Sir John Denham. But he de- 
clined this employ at Tangier, on account of 
his tender health ; and humbly begged his 
Majefty to command his fervice in England, 
which was accepted by the King, and, a royal 
commiffion having paffed in 1663, for expe- 
diting the general repair of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, Dr. Wren was ordered to prepare de- 
figns for that purpofe. He was this year 
alfo chofen a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
being one of thofe who were firft appointed 
by the Council, after the grant of their 
charter, in preparing the draught of which 
he had been very ferviceable: And he after- 
terwards promoted that noble defign by many 
curious and ufeful difcoveries in every branch 
of fcicnce for which it was infliiuted, In 
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1664, he affifted Dr. Wifis in his excellent 
treatife, intitled, * Cerebri Anatome,” pub- 
lifhed that year. But for the reafons above- 
mentioned, turning his thoughts chiefly to 
architecture, he took a journey to Paris in 
1665, in order to improve himéelf in that art. 
To which end, during his ftay in France, he 
made a furvey of al) the royal palaces, and 
took particular notice of what was moft re- 
markable in every branch of mechanics, 
and contraéted an acquaintance with all the 
moft confiderable virtuofi whom he found in 
that country. 

While he was at Paris, he fell into a fe- 
verifly diforder, of which he was cured by an 
extraordinary incident : When he was taken 
ill and feverifh, he made but little water, 
and had a pain in his reins: He fent for a 
phyfician, who advifed him to be let blood, 
thinking he had a pleurify ; but, bleeding 
much difagrecing with his conftitution, he 
would defer it a day longer: That night he 
dreamed he was in a place where palm-trees 
grew; and that a woman in a romantic 
habit reached him dates, which cured him 
of the pain in his reins. His difeafe feems 
to have been the gravel, for which dates are 
a welJ-known medicine ; and, as Sir Chrif- 
topher had good {kill in phyfic, he could 
not be unacquainted with their virtue ; and 
it is probable he had thoughts of them which 
had occafioned his dream : Whence Homer's 


remark, “Ovep ix Asis icv, ‘ Dreams defcend 


from Jove’ 
inftance. 
How he fpent his time at Paris is a mat- 
ter of no unufeful curiofity, which will, in 
fome meafure, be gratified by a fhort gc- 
count he gave of it in a letter to a particular 
friend ; to whom, after returning thanks 


is not unapplicable to this 





for his recommendation of him to the Earl ‘ 


of St. Alban’s, who in the journey, and 
ever fince, as he fays, had ufed him with all 
the kindnefs and indulgence imaginable, 
and made good his character of him as_one 
of the beft men in the world, he proceeds 
to the following particulars : ‘ T have 
bufied myfelf in furveying the moft efteemed 
fabrics of Paris, and the country round. 
The Louvre for a while was my daily ob- 
ject, where no lefs than a thoufand hands 
are conftantly employed in the works ; fome 
in laying mighty foundations, fome in rail- 
ing the ftories, columns, entablements, &c. 
with vaft ftones, by great and ufeful en- 
gines: Others in carving, in laying of mat- 
bles, plaiftering, painting, gilding}; which, 
all together, make a fchool of architecture, 
the beft, probably, this day in Evrope. The 
college of the four nations is ufually ad- 
mired ; but the artift hath purpolely fet - 
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i!l-favouredly, that he might thew his wit 
in ftruggling with an inconvenient fituation. 
An academy of painters, {culptors; archi- 
tests, and the chief artificers of the Loavre, 
meet every firft and laft Saturday of the 
month. Monf. Colbert, Surintendant, comes 
to the works of the Louvre every Wednef- 
day, and, if bufinefs hinders not, ‘Thuriday : 
The workmen are paid every Sunday duly. 
Monf. Abbé Chales introduced me to the 
acquaintance of Bernini, who fhewed me 
his defigns of the Louvre, and of the King’s 
ftatue. Abbé Bruno keeps the curious ra- 
rities of the Duke of Orleans’s library, filled 
with medallions, medals, books of plants, 
and fowls in mirfiature. Abbé Bourdelo 
keeps an academy at his houfe for philofo- 
phy, every Monday afternoon. But I mutt 
not think to defcribe Paris, and the nu- 
merous obfervables there, in the compafs of 
a fhort letter. The King’s houfles I would 
not mifs. Fountainbleau has a ftately wild- 


nefs and vaftnefs, fuitable to the ftreet it - 


ftands in. The antique mafs of the caftle 
of St. Germains, and the hanging gardens, 
are delightfully furprifing (I mean to any 
man of judgment) for the pleafures below 
vanifh away in the breath that is {pent in 
afcending. ‘The palace (or, if you pleafe, 
the cabinet of Verfailles) called me twice te 
view it. The mixture of brick, ftone, blue 
tile, and gold, make it look like a rich 
livery ; not an inch within but is crouded 
with little curiofities of ornaments. ‘The 
women, as they make here the language 
and fafhions, and meddle with politics and 
philofophy, fo they {way alfo in archite&ture : 
Works of filigrand and little knacks are 
in great vogue here ; but building certainly 
ought to have the attribute of eternal, and 
therefore is the only thing incapable of new 
fafhions. ‘The mafculine furniture of the 
palais Mazarine pleafed me much better, 
where is a great and noble colleétion of an- 
tique ftatues and buftoes (many of porphyry) 
and baffo relievos, excellent p¥tures of the 
= mafters, fine arras, true mofaics, be- 

des Pijerres de Raport in compartments 
and pavements, vafes of porcelain painted by 
Raphael, and infinite other rarities, the beft 
of which now furnifh the apartment of the 
Queen-mother at the Louvre, which I faw 
many times. After the incomparable villas 
of Vaux and Maifons, I fhall but name 
Ruel, Courence, Chilly, Effoane, St. Maur, 
St. Mande, Ifly, Meudon, Rincy, Chan- 
tilly, Vernoueil, Lioncour; all which, and, 
I might add, many others I have furveyed. 
And, that F might not lofe the impreffions of 
them, I thal] bring you almoft all France in 
paper, which I found by fome or other 
ready defigned to my hand ; in which I have 
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fpent both labour, and fome money. Ber-* 
nini’s defigns of the Louvre 1 would have 
given my fkin for; but the old referved 
Italian gave me but a few minutes view ; it 
was five little defigns in paper, for which he 
has received as many thoufand piftoles. I had 
only time to copy it in my fancy and memory. 
I fhall be able by difcourfe, and a crayon, to 
give you a tolerable account cf it. I have 
purchated a great deal of Taille-Douce, that 
I might give our countrymen examples of 
ornaments and grotefques, in which the 
Italians themfelves confefs the French to ex- 
cel. I hope I fhall give you a good ac- 
count of all the beft artifts of France. My 
bufinefs now is to pry into trades and 
ats. I put myfelf into all fhapes to 
humour them; it is a comedy to me, and 
fometimes expenfive; I am loth yet to 
leave it. 

‘ My Lord Berkeley returns to England 
at Chriftmas, when I propofe to take the 
opportunity of his company, and by that 
time to perfect what I have on the anvil, 
Obférvitions on the prefent State of Archi- 
tecture, Arts, and Manufaétures in France. 

Not long after his return to England, 
having digefted and finithed his defigns for 
the cntire reparation of St. Paul's, he laid 
them before the King and the Commif- 
fioners in the beginning of the year 1666 5 
but, that part of the plan, by which a dome 
with a cupola, and a lantern with a fpiring 
top, was to be raifed in the room of the 
old fteeple, being oppofed by feveral of them, 
a contelt arofe, which five days after was 
put an end to by the fire of London on the 
ad of September. That dreadful calamity 
furnifhed matter abundantly to exercife all 
the extraordinary talents of our young archi- 
tect. Upon this occafion he was appointed 
Surveyor-general and Principal § Archi- 
tect for rebuilding the whole city; in 
which was included, not only the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, but fifty-one parochial 
churches, which were enatted by Parlia- 
ment to be built in lieu of thofe that were 
burnt and demolifhed, befides other public 
ftructures ; and alfo for the dilpofition of 
the ftreets. He prefently drew-up excellently 

autiful plans for that parpoféy which were 
laid before the King and the Houfe of Com- 
mons. But the execution of that noble 
defign was unhappily prevented by the dif 
putes which arofe about private property, 
and the hafte and hurry of rebuilding. 

On the 6th of March, 1666-7, his Ma- 
jefty granted him a warrant under the Privy- 
Seal to execute the office of Surveyor-general’ 
of the Royal Works. This was done in pvtr- 
fuance of a deputation which he had before 
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received from Sir John Denham, upon whofe 
deceafe, before the expiration of the fame 
month, he fucceeded in that poft. In 1668, 
at the requeft of his friend Dr. Ward, then 
Bifhop of Salifbury, he took an accurate 
furvey of that cathedral, pointing out its 


etrors, defeéts, and decays; together with 
the method of repairing and preferving from 
further declenfion that ancient Gothic ftruc- 
ture, which he has thewn to be juftly ef- 
teemed one of the beft patterns of that kind 
of building. In 1669, he finithed the thea- 
tre at Oxford. On March thegth, 1673, 
he refigned his Savilian Profefforfhip in 
the Univerfity, and had the honour of 
knighthoo1 conferred upon him by his Ma- 
jefty the enfuing year. The fame year, 
2674, in rebuilding fome parts of the Tower 
of London, he found the bones of King 
Edward the Vth, and thofe of his brother 
Richard, Duke of York, both murdered by 
King Richard the II/d.—They were found 
about ten feet deep in the ground in a 
wooden cheft, as the workmen were taking 
away the ftairs which led from the royal 
Jodgings to the chapel of the white Tower. 
The circumftances of this difcovery being 
fully reprefented to the King by the Sur- 
veyor, Sir T. Chicheley, then Matter of the 
Ordnance, and other perfons of worth and 
credit, eye-witnefles to the whole fcrutiny, 
a warrant from the Lord Chamberlain of his 
Majefty’s Houfhold was direéted to the 
Surveyor : In purfuance whereof he deligned 
an elegant urn of white marble, on a_pe- 
deftal, with an infcription ; all which, being 
approved by his Majefty, was erected in the 
eaft wall of the north ifle of King Henry 
the VIIth's chapel. 

Before the end of 1674, he married 
Faith, daughter of Sir Thomas Coghill, of 
Blechingdon in Oxfordfhire ; upon whofe 
deceafe the next year, he foon after married 
Jane, daughter of William, Lord Fitz- 
william, Baron of Lifford in the kingdom 
of Ireland. This year 1675, Auguft the 
roth, the foundation of the Royal Obfer- 
vatory was laid at Greenwich, in purfuance 
of a propofal made by Sir Chriftopher, who 
was one of the Commiffioners appointed by 
his Majefty to find a proper place for that 

urpofe. On the 29th of July, 1677-8, 
the Houfe of Commons having voted the 
fum of 70,000 1. for a folemn funeral of 
King Charles the Firft, and for a monu- 
ment to be ereéted to his memory, the Sur- 
veyor drew a general plan, orthography, and 
feétion, with the ftatues and ornaments for 
that delign, which, however, was not car- 
ried into execution. ‘This year he finifhed 
the monument of London. 
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In 1680, he was elef&ted Prefident of the 
Royal Society. In 1683, March the 23d, 
he began to build the palace of Winchefter ; 
and the fame year he was appointed Archi- 
teét and_a Commiffioner for Chelfea-college. 
In 1684, he was conftituted, in the room of 
Hugh May, Efq; deceafed, principal Of- 
ficer by the ftyle of Comptroller of the 
Works in the caftle of Windfor, and of all 
Manors and Lodges in the foreit thereof, 
In 1685, he was chofen Member of Parlia- 
ment for Plympton in Devonfhire. In 
1690, he began to build the two royal 
apartments at Hampton-court, which were 
finifhed in 1694, jult before the death of 
Queen Mary. In 1698, an aét of Parlia- 
ment being paffed, to charge a branch of 
the duty on coals for repairing Weftmin- 
fter-abbey, Sir Chriftopher was sage 
Surveyor-general, and a Commiflioner of 
the Works of that cathedral ; and he began 
to carry on the building of Greenwich- 
hofpital the following year; and Chelfea- 
college was alfe completed under his di- 
rection, where he likewife prefcribed the 
ftatutes and whole ceconomy of the houfe. 
In 1700, he was eleCted a Burgefs in Par- 
liament for Weymouth, and Melcomb- 
Regis in Dorfetthire. In 1708, he was 
appointed one of the Commiffioners for 
building the fifty new churches in and 
about London. In 1710, he finifh- 
ed the cathedral of St. Paul’s. In 1713, 
at the requeft of Dr. Atterbury, Dean of 
Weftmintter-abbey, he drew up a memorial 
concerning the repairs of that Abbey-church, 
In April 1718, his patent for the royal 
works was fuperfeded, in the 86th year of 
his age, after more than fifty years {pent in a 
continued, active, and laborious fervice to 
the Crown and the public. Till this time 
he had refided in a houfe which is appropri- 
ated to the office of Suveyer-general, in 
Scotland-yard, adjoining to Whitehall ; but, 
after his removal from that employ, he 
dwelt occafionally in a houfe in St. James’s- 
ftreet, Weltminfter. He had another houfe 
which belonged to the Surveyor-general to 
the Crown at Hampton-court, the enjoy- 
ment of which had been granted him by 
Queen Anne, and was held by an Exchequer 
leafe. In this retirement he pafled the great- 
eft part of the lait five years of his life, in 
contemplation and ftudies, and principally in 
the confolation of the Holy Scriptures ; chear- 
ful in folitude, and as well pleafed to die in 
the fhade as in the light, faying only with 
the Stoic, Nunc me jubet Fortuna expeditiis 
philofophari.—‘ Now Fortune commands me 
to philofophifé more diligently.” 

Part of his thoughts for difcovering the 
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longitude at fea, together with a review of 
fome former traéts in aftronomy and mathe- 
matics, had a fhare in the employment of 
thofe hours he could fpare frem meditations 
and refearches in Holy Writ during this re- 
treat: Whereby it appeared, that though 
time had infeebled. his limbs, which (was 
his chief ailment) yet it had little influence 
on the vigour of his mind, which continued 
with a vivacity rarely found at his age, till 
within a few days of his diffolution, which 
was occafioned, after a few days illnefs, by 
a cold contraéted in coming from his houle 
at Hampton-court to London, on the 2 sth 
of February, 1723, in the gift year of his 
. He died, as he had lived, with great 
calmnefs and ferenity, and little other fick- 
nels. His funeral was attended by many 
perfons of honour and diftinétion, with great 
folemnity, from his houfe in Weftmir ‘er to 
St. Paul's cathedral, where his corpfe was 
interred under the fouth ifle of the choir, 
near the eaft end, under a flat {tone in the 
pavement, which is railed in between two 
pillars. Upon the ftone covering the fingle 
vault which contains his body, there is an 
infcription ; and another, written by his fon 
Chriftopher Wren, is placed on the fide of 
the weftern pillar, above the former. —The 
former is: —* Here fieth Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, Knt. the builder of this cathedral 
church of St. Paul ; who died in the year 
of our Lord 1723, and of his age 91.” 

That by his fon is in Latin, as follows : 
—— ‘ Subtus conditur hujus ecclefie et 
urbis conditor, Chriftophorus Wren, qui vixit 
annos ultra nonaginta, non fibi, fed bono 
publico. Leétor, fi monumentum queris, 
circumfpice. i. ¢.—* Here lies Chriftopher 
Wien, the builder of this church, and of 
this city." ——— ¢ He lived to the age of 91 5 
and he dedicated his life, not to his private 
intereft, but to the fervice of the public.— 
Reader, would you fee kis monument ?— 
Look around you.’ 

As to his perfon, he was low of ftature, 
and of a thin habit ; his conftitution was 
rather delicate than ftrong, efpecially in his 
youth, when it feemed confumptive ; yet by 
a judicious temperance and regularity (he 
having too acquired good knowledge in 
phyfic) he continued healthy with little 
intermiffion, even to his extreme old-age. 
But moreover (which might not a little 
contribute to it) it is obfervable, that he 
was happily endowed with fuch an even- 
nefs of temper, fuch a fteady tranquillity 
of mind and Chriftian fortitude, that no 
injurious incidents, or inquietudes of human 
life, could ever ruffle or difcompofe him. 
He was modeft, devout, ftriftly virtuous, 


and very communicative of what he knew 5 
and, befides his peculiar eminency as an 
architeét, fo extenfive was his learning and 
regen in all the polite arts, efpecially 
the mathematics ; his invention fo fertile, 
and his difcoveries fo numerous and uleful 5 
that he will always be efteemed a benefactor 
to mankind, and an ornament to the age in 
which he lived. Mr. Hooke, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him, and very able to 
make ajuft eftimate of his abilities, has compri~ 
fed his charaéter in thefe few but comprehenfive 
words :—‘ I mutt affirm, fays he, that, fince 
the time of Archimedes, there {carce has ever 
met, in one man, in fo great a perfeétion, 
fuch a mechanical hand, and {0 philofophical 
a mind.” And a greater than Hooke, 
the illuftrious and immortal Newton, whofe 
fignet ftamps an indelible charaéter, {peaks 
thus of him, with other eminent men : 
—— ‘D. Chriftophorus Wrennus, eques 
auratus; Johannes Wallifius, $. T. D. 
et D. Chriftianus Augenius, hujus ztatis 
Geometrarum facilé Principes.” — i.e. ¢ Sir 
Chriftopher Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Chrif- 
tian Augen, by far the greateft Geometri- 
ans of this age.” ———~ Mr. Evelyn, in the 
dedication to him of his * Account of Archi- 
te&ts and Archite&ture,” tells him that he 
* infcribed his book with his name, partly 
through an ambition of publicly re wend 
the great efteem (fays he) I ever had of 
your virtues and accomplifhments, not only 
in the art of building, but through ail the 
learned cycle of the moft ufeful knowledge 
and abitrufer fciences, as well as of the moft 
polite and fhining ; all which is fo juftly 
to be allowed you, that you need no pane- 
gyric or other hiftory to eternife you, than 
the greateft city of the univerfe which you 
have rebuilt and beautified, and are ftill 
improving ; witnefs the churches, the royal 
courts, ftately halls, magazines, palaces, 
and other public ftruétures, befides what you 
have built of great and magnificent in both 
the Univerfities, at Chelfea, and in the 
country ; and are now advancing in the 
Royal Marine Hofpital at Greenwich: Al 1 
of them fo many trophies of your {kill and 
indultry ; and conducted with that fuccefs, 
that, if the whole art of building were loft, it 
might be recovered and found again in St. 
Paul's, the hiftorical pillar, and thofe other 
monuments of your happy talent and extra- 
ordinary genius.” 

Among the many public buildings eref&ted 
by him in the city of London, the church of 
St. Stephen in Walbrook, that of St. Mary 
le Bow, the Monument, and the cathedral 
of St. Paul, have more efpecially engaged 
the attention of foreign connoifleurs. The 
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church of Walbrook, fays the author of ‘ a 
Critical Review of the public Buildings, &c. 
in about London and Weftminfter,’°—f0 lit- 
tle known among us, is famous al] over Eu- 
rope, and is juftly reputed the mafter-piece 
of the celebrated Sir Chriftopher Wren. 
Perhaps Italy itfelf can produce no modern 
building that can vie with this in tafte, or 
proportion. There is not a beauty which 
the plan would admit of, that is not to 
be found here in its greateft perfetion ; and 
foreigners very juftly call our judgment in 
queftion, for underftanding its graces no 
better, and allowing it no higher a degree of 
fame. The fteeple of St. Mary le Bow, 
which is particularly grand and beautiful, 
ftand$ upon an old Koman caufey, that 
lies eighteen feet below the level of the pre- 
fent ftreet ; and the body of the church on 
the walls of an old Roman temple. The 
Monument is a pillar of the Doric order ; 
the pedeftal of which is forty feet high, and 
twenty-one fquare ; the diameter of the co- 
jumn fifteen feet; and the altitude of the 
whole two hundred and two, which is a 
fourth part higher than than that of the Em- 
peror ‘Trajan at Rome. It was begun in 
the year 1671, and finifhed in 1677. 
As to St. Paul's church, the firft ftone was 
laid on the 21ft ,of June, 1675; and the 
body of it finifhed, and the crofs fet up, in 
the year 1711 ; though many other works, 
neceflary to adorn and perfeét the magni- 
ficent ftru&ture, were done afterwards. 

He wrote many ingenious and ufeful ma- 
thematical and philofophical pieces befides 
thofe which we have mentioned. All which, 
taken together with the cathedral of St. 
Paul's, fifty-one parochial churches, the 
Monument, and other public edifices in 
London, the two Royal Palaces of Hamp- 
ton-court, and Winchefter, the Royal Hof- 
pitals of Chelfea and Greenwich, the north 
front, and other repairs of Weftminfter- 
abbey continued from 1698 to our architeét’s 
death in 1723, form fuch a body of civil 
architeture as will appear to have been the 
produftion of a whole century, rather than of 
the life and induitry of one man, of which, 
it has been obferved, no parallel inftance 
can be given. 

A large colle&tion of his draughts and de- 
figns were purchafed by All-fouls-college, 
as well in regard to their intrinfic value, as 
out of refpest to Sir Chriftopher. They fill 
feveral large folio’s, and are repofited in that 


€ollege-library, which is adorned with a cu- 
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rious buft of fo worthy a Member. To 
whofe honour let it be likewife remembered, 
that, notwithftanding the danger attending it, 
he was remarkably induftiious in faving all 
the papers that poffibly could be faved trom 
the fire which confumed the Royal Palace 
of Whitehall, in January 1697-8. 

Sir Chriftopher was fucceede+ in his ef- 
tate by his eldeft fon and only furviving 
child, Chriftopher Wren, Ef; who was 
born February 16, 1675, and, being bred at 
Eton fchool, was admitted, in 1691, of 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridze. In 1694, he 
was made Deputy-clerk Engrofler ; and, in 
1698, he travelled through Holland, France, 
and Italy. He was twice chofen Member 
of Parliament for Windfor, in the years 
1712 and 1714. In May, 1706, he mar- 
ried, firft, Mary Mufard, jeweller to Queen 
Anne, by whom he had iffue one fon, 
Chriftopher, born January 5, 1711, who 
was living in 1750. This wife dying in 
1712, he entered into a fecond marriage om 
the 8th of November, 1715, with Lady 
Conftance Burgoyne, relict of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, Baronet, of Sutton in Bedford- 
fhire, and daughter of Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton, Knt of Stanfted Mount-Fitchet in Ef- 
fex, by whom he had iffue one fon, Stephen, 
born May 14, 1722. He was a learned 
and pious man, a good antiquary, and be- 
loved by all his acquaintance for his com- 
municative and focial difpofition. He died 
Auguft the 24th, 174.7, aged 72 years ; and 
lies interred at his country-feat at Wroxhalt 
in Warwickfhire. In 1708, he publifhed 
an account of his colleétion of ancient coins. 
—He alfo left behind him a treatife in manu- 
fcript with this title :—Parentalia : Memo- 
rials of the Lives of the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God Matthew Wren, D. D. Lord 
Bifhop of Ely; Chriftopher Wren, D. D. 
Dean of Windfor; and Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, Knt. Surveyor-general of the Royal 
Buildings ; with a colleétion of records and 
original papers. ‘This piece, with fome al- 
teration in the title, was publifhed by his 
fon Stephen, in 1750 in folio. Our archi- 
tect, befides his fon Chriftepher, had a 
daughter Jane who died in her father’s:life- 
time December 29th 1702 ; as appears by a 
monument of white marble erected to her 
memory, againft one of the pillars near the 
fouth-eaft end of St. Paul’s vault, in which 
fhe was alfg interred almoft oppofite to her 
father. 
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the D:ftin&ion of Ranks in Society.’ 


HE acquifition of extenfive property 

in* land, the jealoufy arifing from 
the diftin&tion of ranks, and the animofities 
and feuds which are apt to be produced by 
the neighbourhood of great independent 
families, appear to have been attended with 
very remarkable confequences among thofe 
barbarous nations who, about the fifth cen- 
tury, invaded the Roman empire, and after- 
wards fettled in the different provinces which 
they had conquered. 

As thofe nations were fmall, and as they 
acquired an extenfive territory, the feveral 
tribes or families of which they were com- 
pofed fpread themfelves over the country, 
and were permitted to occupy very large 
eftates. Particular chieftains or heads of 
families became great and powerful in pro- 
portion to their wealth, which enabled them 
to maintain a numerous train of depen- 
dents and followers. Being neither ac- 
quainted with arts and civilifation, nor re- 
duced under fubjeftion to any regular go- 
vernment, they lived in the conftant exer- 
cife of thofe mutual depredations and ho- 
ftilities which are natural to independent 
tribes of barbarians, and which might be 
expected from the vaft opulence and ambi- 
tion of neighbouring proprietors. In this fi- 
tuation they remained, with little variation, 
near a thoufand years; during which the 
the fame caufes continued to operate in form- 
ing the character and manners of the people, 
and gave rife to a fet of cuftoms and infti- 
tutions of which we have no example in any 
other age or country. 

The high notions of military honour, and 
the romantic Jove and gallantry by which 
thofe nations were fo much diftingyifhed, 
appear to have been equally derived from 
thofé particular circumttances. 

The men of that age, being almoft con- 
tinually employed in waf, were led to ac- 
quire fuch habits as rendered them in a 
great meafure infenfible to danger, and ca- 
pable of fupporting the fatigue and hard- 
fhips to which they were fo trequently ex- 
pofed. In their various enterprifes they had 
often occafion to difplay their ftrength or 
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their valour, and to vie with each other in 
the performance of thofé military exploits 
ak ae admired and applauded by their 
companions, To gain a charaéter in this 
refpect was therefore the aim of every in- 
dividual ; and, among perfons who afpired 
to fuperior rank and influence, was even 
preferred to the profpeét of inriching them- 
felves with plunder. ‘They fought merely 
to eftablifh a reputation in arms, and affeé- 
ed to look upon every inferior confideration 
as mean and ignoble. ‘They difdained to 
practifé unfair means, in order to gain a 
victory, or to infult and opprefs an enemy 
whom they had fubdued. According te 
thefe notions of honour they regulated their 
whole manner of fighting; and laid down 
certain rules and maxims by which the Gen- 
try were dire&ted in all their military tranf- 
aétions, and from which they were never 
allowed to deviate without bringing an in- 
delible ftain upon their charaéter.*. 

As the attention of thofe nations was fo 
generally turned to the military profeflion, 
it was natural that even in times of peace 
their {ports and amufements fhould be fuch 
as had a relation to that employment, and 
tended to improve their warlike accomplith- 
ments. Thofe who belonged to different 
tribes or families were difpofed to boaft of 
their prowefs; and, when not engaged in 
aétual hoftilities, were accuftomed to chal- 
lenge one another to contend in exercifes 
by which they might difplay their fuperior 
fkill, their valour, and their aétivity. Hence 
the origin of joufts and tournaments ;_ thole 
images of war, which were frequently ex- 
hibited by men of rank and diftinétion, and 
which tended ftill farther to improve thofe 
nice punétilios of behaviour that were com- 
monly prattifed by the military people in 
every conteft or quarrel in which they had 
occafion to be engaged. 

From this prevailing fpirit of the times, 
the art of war became the ftudy of every 
one who was defirous of maintaining the 
the charaéter of a Gentleman. The youth 
were early initiated in the profeffion of arms, 
and ferved a fort of apprenticefhip under 


* But Calidore again up-rofe full light, 
While yet his foe lay faft in fenfelefs found ; 


Yet would he not him hurt, altho” 


he might : 


For thame he ween'd a fleeping wight to wound. 


Spencer's Fairy Queen, book vi. 
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perfons of rank and experience. The young 
uire became in reality the fervant of 
that leader to whom he had attached himfelf, 
and whof virtues were fet before him as 
the model which he propofed to imitate. 
He was taught to perform with eafe and dex - 
terity thofe exercifes which were either or- 
namental or ufeful, and at the fame time he 
endeavoured to acquire thofe talents and ac- 
complifhments which were thought fuitable 
to his profeffion. He was taught to look 
upon it as his duty to check the infolent, 
to reftrain the oppreffor, to protect the weak 
and defencelefs ; to behave with franknels 
and humanity even to an enemy, with mo- 
defty and politenefS to all. According to 
the, proficiency which he had made, he was 
proportionably advanced in rank and cha- 
raéter, and was honoured with new titles 
and marks of diftinétion, till at length he 
‘arrived at the dignity of knighthood ; a dig- 
nity which even the greateft Potentates were 
ambitious of acquiring, as it was fuppofed 
to diftinguith a perfon who had obtained the 
moft complete military education, and who 
had attained to a high degree of eminence in 
thofe particular qualities which were then 
univerfally: admired and refpeéted. 

The fituation of mankind in thofe periods 
had alfo a manifeft tendency to os 
and improve the paffion between the fexes. 
Tt was not to be expected that thofe opulent 
Chiefs, who were b often at variance, and 
who maintained a conftant oppofition to 
each cther, would allow any fort of fami- 
liarity to take place between the members of 
their refpestive families. Retired in their 
own caftles, and furrounded by their nu- 
merous vaflals, they looked upon their 
neighbours either as inferior to them in rank, 
or as enemies, againft whom they were ob- 
liged to be conitantly upon their guard. 
They behaved to each other with that cere- 
monious civility which the laws of chivalry 
required; but at the fame time with that 
referve and caution which a regard to their 
own fafety made it neceflary for them to 
obferve. The young Knight, as he march- 
ed to the tournament, faw at a diftance the 
daughter of the Chieftain by whom the 
fhow was exhibited ; and it was even with 
difficulty that he could obtain accefs to her, 
in order to declare the fentiments with which 
fhe had infpired him. He was entertained 
by her relations with that cald refpeét which 
demonttrated their unwillingnefs to contraét 
an alliance with him. The Lady herfelf was 
taught to affume the pride of her family, 
and to think that no perfon was worthy 
of her affection who did not poffels the 
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moft exalted rank and character. To have 
given way to a fudden inclination would 

ave difgraced her for ever in the opinion of 
all her kindred ; and it was only by a long 
courfe of attention, and of the moft refpeét- 
ful fervice, that the lover could hope for any 
favour from his miftrefs. 

The barbarous ftate of the country at that 
time, and the injuries to which the inhabi- 
tants, efpecially thofe of the weaker fex, 
were frequently expofed, gave ample fcope 
for the difplay of military talents ; and the 
Knight who had nothing to do at home 
was encouraged to wander from place to 
place, and from ene Court to another, in 
queft of adventures ; in which he endea- 
voured to advance his reputation in arms, 
and to recommend himielf to the fair of 
whom he was inamoured, by fighting with 
every perfon who was {fo inconfiderate as to 
difpute her unrivalled beauty, virtue, or 
perfonal accomplifhments. Thus, while his 
thoughts were conitantly fixed upon tie 
fame obje&t, and while his imagination, in- 
flamed by abfence and repeated difappoint- 
ments, was employed in heightening all 
thofe charms by which his defires were con- 
tinually excited, his paffion was at length 
wrought up to the higheft pitch; and, uni- 
ting with the love of fame, became the ru- 
ling and governing principle of his conduét, 
and gave a particular turn and direétion te 
all his fentiments and opinions. 

As there were many perfons in the fame 
fituation, fo they were naturally infpired 
with fimilar fentiments.. Rivals to one a- 
nother in military glory, they were often 
competitors, as Milton exprefleth it, ¢ to win 
her grace whom all commend;’ and the 
fame emulation, which difpofed them to aim 
at pre-eminence in the one refpeét, excited 
them with no lefs eagernefs to difpute the 
preference in the other. Their difpofitions 
and manner of thinking became fafhionable, 
and were gradually diffufed by the force 
of education and example. To be in love 
was looked upon as one of the neceflary 
qualifications of a Knight ; and he was no 
lefs ambitious of fhewing his conftancy and 
fidelity to his miftrefs, than of difplaying 
his military virtues. He affumed the title 
of her flave, or fervant. By this he diftin- 
= himfelf in every combat in which 
e was engaged ; and his fuccefs was fup- 
pofed to redound to her honour, not lefs than 
to his own. If the had beftowed upon him 
a prefent to be worn in the field of battle in 
token of her regard, it was confidered as 
a fure pledge of victory, and as laying up- 
on him the ftrongeft obligation to an aét in 
fuch 
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fuch a manner as would render him wor- 
thy of the favour which he had received }. 

“The fincere and faithful paflion, the dif- 
tant fentimental attachment, which com 
monly occupied the heart of every warrior, 
and which he profetled upon all occalions, 
was naturally produétive of the utmoft pu- 
rity of manners, and of great refpect and 
veneration for the female fex. Perfons, who 
made a point of defending the reputation 
and dignity of that particular Lady to 
whom they were devoted, became thereby 
extremely cautious and delicate; left, by 
any infinuation whatever, they fhould hurt 
the charaéter of another, and be expofed 
to the juft cenfure and refentment of thofe 
by whom fhe was protected. A woman, 
who deviated fo far from the eftablifhed 
maxims of the age asto violate the laws 
of chaftity, was indeed deferted by every 
body, and was therefore univerfally con- 
temned and infulted. But thofe who 
adhered to the ftrict rules of virtue, and 
maintained an unblemifhed reputation, were 
treated like beings of a fuperior order. The 
love of God and of the Ladies was one of 
the firft lefons inculcated upon every young 
perfon who was initiated into the military pro- 
teffion. He was inftru&ted with care in all 
thofe forms of behaviour which, according to 
the received notions of gallantry and poiite- 
nefs, were fettled with the moft frivolous ex- 
aétnefs, He was frequently put under the 
tuition of fome matron of rank and diltinc- 
tion, who in this particular direéted his edu- 
cation, and ta whom he was under a necef- 
fity of revealing all his fentiments, thoughts, 
and aétions. An oath was impofed upon 
him, by which he became bound to vindi- 
cate the honour of the Ladies, as well as 
to defend them from every fpecies of in- 
juttice ; and the uncourteous Knight, who 
behaved to them with rudenefs, or who 
ventured to injure and infult them, became 
the objeét of general indignation andl ven- 
geance, and was treated as the common 
enemy of all tho who were actuated by 
the true and genuine principles of chivalry |]. 

Thefe ideas of love and gallantry, and 
of military honour, which were railed to 
fuch a height, and were fo univerfally dif- 
fufed among thofe nations, as they were 
difplayed in all the amufements and diver- 
tions of the people, fo they had neceffarily 
a remarkable influence upon the genius and 
talte of their literary compofitions. It was 


to be expe’'ed that men would be pleafed 
with a_recital of what they admired in real 
life; and the firft authors were a fort of 
poetical hiftorians, who endeavoured to em- 
bellith thofe events which had ftruck their 
imagination, and appeared molt worthy of 
being preferved. 

Such were the bards, who about the ele- 
venth century are faid, along with their 
minftrels, to haye attended the feftivals 
and entertainments of Princes, and to have 
fung, with the accompaniment of mufical 
inftruments, a variety of fimall poetical pie~ 
ces of their own compofition, in which they 
defcribed the hereic fentiments as well as the 
love and gallantry of the times §. 

They were fucceeded by the writers of 
romance, who related a longer and more 
connecied feries of adyentures, in which 
were exhibited the moft extravagant inftan- 
ces of valour and generofity, of patience 
and fortitude, of refpeét to the Ladies, of 
difinterefted love, and inviolable. fidelity ; 
fubjeéts the moft capable of warming the 
imagination, «nd of procucing the moft 
fublune and r fined defcriptions ; but which 
were often difgvaced by the unfkilfulnefS of 
the author, and by that exceffive propenfity 
to exaggeration, and turn for the marvcl~ 
lous, which prevailed in thofe ages of dark- 
nefs and {uperftition. ‘Thofe performances, 
however, with all their faults, may be re= 
garded as ftriking monuments of the Go~ 
thic tafte and genius, to which there is 
nothing fimilar in the writings of antiquity 5 
and at the fame time as ufeful records, 
which contain fome of the outlines of the 
hiftory, together with a faithful pifture of 
the manners and cuftoms of thofe remark« 
able periods. 

This obfervation may alfo be applied in 
fome meafure to the Epic poetry which fol- 
lowed, and which, with more correétnefs 
and regularity, with the graces of verfifica~ 
tion, defcribed the fame heroic fentiments, 
and the fame remantic love and gallantry, 
which was peculiar to the ages of chival- 
ry*. When the improvement of public 
fhows and fpectacles had given rife to dra- 
matic pei formances, they were compofed afs 
ter the fame model ; and the firft tragedies, 
unlefs when they were founded upon religi- 
ous fubjects, reprefented love as the grand 
{pring and mover of every action ; the fource 
of all thofé hopes and fears with which the 
principal perfonages were fucceflively agita- 


t Memoires fur I’ancienne chevalrie, par M de la Curne de Ste. Palaye. 
|| Memoires fur l’ancienne chevalrie, par M. de la Curne da Ste. Palaye. 
§ Hittoire du theatre Francois, par M. de Fontenelle. 


* Orlando Furiofo,—Gierufalemme liberata.—Fairy Queen, 
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ted, and of that diftrefs and mifery in which 
they were finally involved. 

The firft deviation from this general tafte 
of compofition in works of entertainment 
may be difcovered in Italy, where the re- 
vival of letters was early attended with fome 
relaxation of the Gothic inftitutions and 
manners. 

The advancement of arts and manufac- 
tures in that country gave rife to fomewhat 
of a different fpirit; and the difpofitions of 
the tradefmen and merchants, who inhabi- 
ted the principal towns, were readily com- 
municated to thofe who had _intercourfe 
with them. To this we may add the in- 
fluence of the Clergy, who reforted in great 
numbers to Rome, as the fountain of eccle- 
tiaftical preferment ; and who, embracing 
different views and principles from thofe of 
the military profeflion, were enabled to pro- 
pagate their opinions and tentiments among 
the greater part of the inhabitants. 

The early decay of the military fpirit a- 
mong the Italians was manifeft from their 
difufe of duelling, the moft refined method 
of executing private revenge ; and from their 
fubftituting in place of it the more artful 
but cowardly praétice of poifoning. Their 
tafte of writing was in like manner varied, 
according to the circumftances of the peo- 
ple, who began to relith thofe ludicrous de- 
icriptions of low life and of licentious man- 
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ners which we meet with in the tales of 
Ariofto and of Boccace, which were fo con- 
trary to the gravity an.i decorum of former 
times, and which appear to have taken their 
origin from the monks, in confequence of 
thofe difpofitions and habits which their 
conftrained and unnatural fituation had a 
tendency to produce. 

In the other countries of Europe, the man- 
ners introduced by chivalry were more firm- 
ly rooted, and, acquiring ttability from cuf- 
tom, may flill be obferved to have a good 
deal of influence upon the tafle and {enti- 
ments even of the prefent age. When a 
change of circumftances, more than the in- 
imitable ridicule of Cervantes, had contri- 
buted to explode the ancient romances, they 
were fucceeded by thofe ferious novels which 
in France and England are ftill the favour- 
ite entertainment, and which reprefent in a 
more moderate degree the fame ideas of mi- 
Jitary honour and of Jove and gallantry which 
prevailed in the writings ofa former pe- 
riod. The fathion of thofe times has alfo 
remained with us in all our grave and fo- 
lemn theatrical compofitions ; and it is only 
of late that, from the example of an emi- 
nent writer *, we have been taught to be- 
lieve that a tragedy which gave no admiffion 
to a love-plot could be attended with any 
degree of fuccels. 


* M. de Voltaire. 


An ACCOUNT of the Proceepines in the laf Seffon of 


Parliament, continued from Page 305 of our la/t. 


On the 20th of March, a petition of the 
‘Governor and Company of Merchants of 
England, trading into the Levant feas, being 
offered to be prefented to the Houfe ; the 
Lord North (by his Majefty’s command) 
acquainted the Houfe, that his Majefty, 
having been informed of the contents of the 
faid petition, recommends it to the confide- 
ration of the Houfe. 

Then the faid petition was brought up, 
and read ; fetting forth, that the trade be- 
tween this kingdom and Turky has, for a 
long feries of years, been carried on by a fo- 
ciety of Merchants, incorporated by char- 
ters, and regulated by aéts of Parliament ; 
and that, in order to carry on the faid trade 
with fafety, and to protect his Majetty’s 
fubje&ts in the Turkifh dominions, it has 
been found neceffary, that there fhould 
be an Ambaffador fent from England, to re- 
fide at Conftantinople ; and that there thould 
be Coniuls, Vice-confuls, and oiher Officers 


and fervants, in the other parts of Turky, 
where any British fubjeéts retide, and where 
the Englith carry on trade; the whole ex- 
pence whereof has been borne by the Turky 
Company, which, together with other ne- 
ceffary expences incident to the carrying on 
the faid trade, has of late years amounted to 
upwards of 10,000]. per annum ; and that 
the faid trade to and from Turky, once fe 
flourifhing, is now, from many unavoidable 
events and concurring circumftances, much 
reduced ; and that the affiftance which was 
granted to the petitioners by Parliament, in 
the laft feffion, was employed in paying off a 
confiderable part of the debt they had in- 
curred ; and they had reafon to hope, that 
they fhould not now have been under a 
neceflity of applying for further affiftance, 
nor fhould they have troubled the Houle, 
but for the great ftagnation of trade, and in- 
create of expence occafioned by the war 
which ftill fubliits between the Turkith = 
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the Ruffian Governments ; and that the peti- 
tioners are fenfible, that they thould not dif- 
charge the duty incumbent upon them by 
their charter, nor the juftice they owe to the 
public, if they did not declare their inability 
tofupport their neceflary expences, unlefs re- 
lieved by Parliament ; and therefore pray- 
ing the Houfe to take the premifes into con- 
fideration, and to grant them fuch further 
affiftance as may be thought neceffary and 
proper. 

The Lord Mayor having informed the 
Houfe, that he thought himéelf obliged to 
a&t as he did, by the oath he had taken, as 
Lord Mayor, to preferve the liberties of the 
citizens of London, granted by the feveral 
charters granted to the City of London, and 
fuppofed to have been confirmed by aét of 
Parliament ; and having defired that Coun- 
fel might be heard to that point ; a motion 
was made, and the queftion being propofed, 
that Counfel be at liberty to be heard upon 
the Friday following to that point ; the 
Houfe was moved, that the feveral entries in 
the journals of the Houfe, of the 28th day of 
January, the 1ft and 6th days of February, 
1750, of the proceedings relating to Alexan- 
der Murray, Efq; might be read. 

And the fame wore read accordingly. 

The Houfe was alfo moved, that the entry 
in the journal of the Houle, on the 25th day 
of January, 1768, of the report from the 
Committee of privileges and eleétions, 
touching the complaint made to the Houf, 
of a breach of privilege, againft Simon Lut- 
trell, Ef{q; a Member of this Houfe, might 
be read. 

And the fame was read accordingly. 

It was then ordered, That the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London fhould be at 
liberty to be heard on Friday morning fol- 
lowing by his Coen‘l, upon all fuch points 
as did not controvert the privileges of the 
Houfe. 

The order of the day being read, for the 
attendance of John Wilkes, Efq; Alderman 
of the city of London ; it was ordered, that 
the faid John Wilkes, Efq; fhould attend 
the Houfe on the Monday morning follow- 
ing. 

The order of the day being read, for the 
attendance of --— Morgan, Clerk to the 
Lord Mayor of the city of London, with 
the minutes, taken before the Lord Mayer, 
relative to the Meffenger of this Houfe giv- 
ing fecurity for his appearance at the next 
General Quarter Seffions of the Peace for ihe 
City of London, te anfwer to fuch indié- 
ments as might be preferred againtt him, for 
the fuppofed affault and falfe imprifonment 
ef J. Miller; And James Morgan, Clerk 
to the Loid Mayor, attending accordingly, 
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he was called in ; and the book containing 
the faid minutes, being produced by the faid 
James Morgan, was brought up to the ta- 
ble ; and the entry of the faid minutes there- 
in contained was read. 

A motion being made, and the queftion 
being propofed, that James Morgan, Clerk 
to the Lord Mayor, fhould at the table ex- 
punge the faid entry ; the fame was carried 
into an order: And the faid James Morgan 
ao the faid entry at the table accord- 
ingly. 

It was then ordered, That no other pro- 
fecution, fuit, or proceeding, fhould be com- 
menced, or carried on, for or on account of 
the-faid pretended affault or falfe imprifon- 
ment. 

On the 22d of March, the feveral orders 
of the day being read, for takinz into fur- 
ther confideration the evidence, which, on the 
Monday preceding was given to the Houfe, 
by the Deputy Serjeant at Anns attending 
the Houfe ; and for the attendance of 
Brafs Crofby, Efq; Lord Mayor of the 
city of London, in his place ; Mr. Spe«ker 
acquainted the Houfe, that he had received 
a letter from the Lord Mayor, defiring him 
to inform the Houfe, that his late atten- 
dance upon the Houfe had increafed his dif- 
order ; that he was at prefent unable to go 
abroad ; but would attend in his place, as 
foon as his health would permit. And the 
faid letter was read. 

It was then ordered, that the further con- 
fideration of the faid matter fhould be ad- 
journed till the Monday morning follow 


ing. 
er hat Brafs Crofby, Efq; Lord Mayor of 
the city of London, fhould attend the 
Houfe, in his place on the faid Monday 
morning, if his health would then permit. 

Mr. Alderman Oliver (according to or- 
der) attending in his place, acquainted the 
Houfe, that he was ready, immediately, to 
enter into his defence ; but that, being a 
Magittrate of the city of London, he did not 
wifh to feparate his interefts from thofe of the 
city of London ; and that therefore he was 
defirous not to feparate his defence. 

It was then ordered, that Mr. Alderman 
Oliver fhould attend the Houfe, in his place, 
on the Monday morning following; and 
that he fhould be then at liberty to be heard, 
hy his Counfel, upon all fuch points as did 
not controvert the privileges of the Houfe. 

On the 2sth of March, the feveral orders 
of the day being read, for the attendance of 
Brafs Crofby, Efa; Lord Mayor of the city 
of London, and Richard Oliver, Efy; Al- 
derman of the Gty of London, in their 
places ; and the Lo'd Mayor, attending ac- 
cordingly in his place, acquainted the Houfe, 
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that he had received the refolution of the 


Houfe, of Friday laft, for allowing him- 


liberty to be heard, by his Counfél, upon 
all fuch points as did not controvert the pri- 
vileges of the Houfe; but that find- 
ing the Counfel were, by that refolution, re- 
ftrained from {peaking to many points mate- 
rial to his defence, and that the Counfel he 
could depend upon, and whom he withed 
to employ, were on the circuit ; he there- 
fore would not give the Houfe the trouble 
of hearing Counfel on that occafion. 

Then the evidence, which, on the Mon- 
day before, was given to the Houfe, by the 
Deputy Serjeant at Arms attending the 
Houle, was read ; and the minutes of what 
the Lord Mayor had offered to the Houle, 
in his defence, upon the Tuefday preceding, 
were alfo read. 

And the original charter, granted to the 
city of London, upon the 6th day of March, 
in the firft year of the reign of King Edward 
the Third, was produced, and read. 

And, the Houfe being informed, that a 
perfon attended at the door, with a book, 
containing the oaths taken by the Magi!- 
trates of the city of London, he was called 
in ; and, the book being produced, the copy 
of the oath taken by an Alderman of the 
city of London, and alfo the oath of the 
Lord Mayor, were read. And then the 
Lord Mayor was further heard. 

And a motion being made, and the quef- 
tion being propofed, that the difcharging out 
of the cuftody of one of the Meflengers of the 
Hou, J. Miller, (for whom the News 
Paper, intitled, ¢ The Lo:don Evening 
Poft, from Thurfday, March 7, to Satur- 
day, March 9, 1771,” purports to be print- 
ed, and of which paper a complaint was 
made in the Houfe of Commons, on the 
x2th day of this inftant March, and who, 
for his contempt, in not obeying the order 
of this Hou‘e, for his attendance on the 
Houfe upon Thurfiay the 14th day of that 
jnftant March, was ordered to be taken into 
the cuftody of the Serjeant at Arms, or his 
Deputy, attending the Houfe ; and who, 
by virtue of the Speaker's warrant iffued 
under the faid order, had been taken into the 
cuftody of the.faid Meffenger) was a breach of 
the privilege of the Houle; the Houle was 
then moved, that the refolutions of the 
Houfe, of the 26th day of February, 1728, 
relating to the proceedings of the Houle, up- 
on the petition of Robert Raikes, of the 
city of Gloucefter, ftationer and printer, 
might be read. And the fame were read 
accordingly ; and are as follow, viz. 

© Refolved, nemine contradicente, that it 
is an indignity to, and a breach of the pri- 
vilege of, the Houle, for any perfoy to pre- 
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fume to give, in written or printed News 
Papers, any account or minutes of the de- 
bates or other proceedings of the Houfe, or 
of any Committee thereof. 

‘ That, upon difcovery of the authors, 
printers, or publifhers of any fuch written 
or printed News Paper, the Houfe will pro- 
ceed again{t the offenders with the utmoft 
feverity.” 

The Houfe was alfo moved, that the refo. 
lutions, which, upon the 26th day of Fee 
bruary, 1701, were reported from the Com- 
mittee of the whole Houfe, to whom it was 
referred to contider of the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of the Houfe of Commons, 
might be read. 

And the fame were, as agreed to, by the 
Houte, read accordingly, and are as follow, 
viz. 
¢ Refolved, that to affert, that the Hou 
of Commons is not the only Reprefentatives 
of the Commons of England, tends to the 
fubverfion of the rights and the privileges of 
the Houfe of Commons, and the fundamen- 
tal Conftitution of the Government of this 
kingdom. 

¢ That to affert, that the H of Commons 
have no power of commitinent, but of their 
own Members, tends to the fubverfion of the 
Conftitution of the Houfe of Commons. 

‘That to print or publith any books or 
libels, refle&ting upon the proceedings of the 
Houfe of Commons, or any Member thereof, 
for or relating to his fervice therein, isa high 
violation of the rights and privileges of the 
Houle of Commons. 

‘That it is the undoubted right of the 
people of England to petition or addrefs to 
the King for the calling, fitting, or dif 
folving, of Parliaments, and for the redre{- 
fing of grievances. 

‘ That it is the undoubted right of every 
fubject of England, under any accufation, 
either by impeachment or otherwife, to be 
brought to a f{peedy trial, in order to be ac- 
quitted or condemned.’ 

The Houfe was alfo moved, that the refo- 
lutions of the Houfe, of the 23d day of 
January, 1722, in relation to the complaint 
of the proceedings of this Houfe being fre- 
quently printed in News Letters and Papers, 
might be read. And the fame were read ac- 
cordingly and are as follow, viz. 

¢ Refolved, that no News-writers do pre- 
fume, in their Letters, or other Papers, that 
they difperfe as minutes, or under any other de- 
nomination, to intermeddle with the debates, 
or any other proceedings, of this Houfe. 

¢ Refulved, that no Priater or Publither of 
any printed News Papers do prefume to in- 
fert in any fuch Papers any debates, or any 
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other proceedings of the Houfe, er any Com- 
mittee thereof.” 

And the Houfe was alfo moved, that the 
refolution of the Houle, of the 13th day of 
April, 1733, in relation to the complaint 
made to the Honfe, of the Publifhers of {e- 
veral written and printed News Letters and 
Papers, might be read. And the fame was 
read accordingly ; and is as followeth, viz. 

¢ Refolved, that it is an high indignity to, 
and a notorious breach of the privilege of the 
Houle, for any News-writer, in Letters or 
other Papers, (as minutes or under any other 
denomination) or for‘any Printer or Pub- 
lifher of any printed News Paper, of any 
denomination, to prefume to infert in the 
{iid Letters or Papers, or to give therein, any 
account of the debates, or other proceedings 
of the Houfe, or any Committee thereof, as 
well during the recefs, as the fitting of Parlia- 
ment ; and that the Houfe will proceed with 
the utmoft feverity againft fuch offenders.” 

The Houfe was alfo moved, that the entry 
in the journal of the Houie, of the 19th of 
July, 1689, relating to the cafe of Sir Francis 
Pemberton and Sir Thomas Jones, might be 
read. And the fame were read accordingly, 
and are as followeth, viz. 

© Ordered, that Sir Francis Pemberton be 
taken into cuftody of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this Houfe, for his breach of the 
privileges of this Houfe, in giving judgment 
to over-rule the plea to the jurifdiétion of 
the Court of Kinz’s-bench, in the cafe be- 
tween Jay and Vopham. 

‘That Sir Thomas Jones 
cuftody of the 
this Houfe, for hi 
ofthis Howi2 in giving judgmetit to over- 
rule the plea to the jurifiétion of the Court 
of King’s-bench, in the cafe between Jay 
and Topham.’ 

The Lord Mayor acquainting the Hou, 
that he found himfelf extremely ill ; and 
therefore hoped that the Houfe would dif- 
penfe with his further attendance at prefent ; 
but hoped the matter might go on in his ab- 
fence ; and that he fhould fubmit himfelf 
to every thing the Houfe fhould do; he, 
with the leave of the Houfe, withdrew. 

It was then refolved, that the difcharging 
out of the cuftody of one of the Meffznzers 
of the Houfe J. Miller (for whom the News 
Paper, intitled, ¢ The London Evening 
Poft, from Thurfday, March 7, to Satur- 
day, March 9, 1771, purports to be printed, 
and of which Paper a complaint was made 
in the Houfe of Commons, on the 12th day 
of that inftant March, and who, for his 
contempt, in not obeying the order of this 
Houfe, for his attendance on the Houft up- 
on Thurflry the 14th day of this infant 


be taken into 
nt at Arms ling 


sbreach of the privil 





March, was ordered to be taken into the 
cuftody of the Serjeant at Arms, or his De- 
puty, attending this Houfe, and who, by 
virtue of the Speaker’s warrant iffued under 
the {aid order, had been taken into the cufto- 
dy of the faid Meflenger) is a breach of the 
privilege of this Houle. 

That the figning a warrant againft the 
faid Meffenger, for having executed the 
faid warrant of the Speaker, is a breach of 
the privilege of this Houfe. 

That the holding the faid Meffenger to 
bail, for having executed the faid warrant of 
the Speaker, is a breach of the privilege of 
this Houfe. 

Ordered, that Brafs Crofby, Efq; Lord 
Mayor of the city of London, fhould attend 
the Houfe, in his place, the Wedneiday 
morning following, if his health would then 
permit. 

Mr. Alderman Oliver (according to or- 
der) attending in his place ; and it being 
propofed to him, by Mr. Speaker, that the 
Deputy Serjeant at Arms attending this 
Houle fhould be again examined, or that 
the evidence given to this Houfe by the faid 
Deputy Serjeant, upon Monday-att, fhould 
be again read; he acquainted the Houfe, 
that he did not defire the faid evidence to be 
read again, or any witnefs to be called 5 
and that he fhou!d not fay any thing in his 
defence. 

And a motion being made, that Richard 
Oliver, £fq; a Member of this Houfe, hav- 
ing ficned a warrant for the commitment of 
the iMeflenger of this Houle, for having 
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execut ic warrant of the Speaker, iffued 
under an order of this Houle, and having 
held the faid Meffenger to bail, was guilty 


of a bre:ch of the privilege of the Houle ; 
Mr. Alderman Oliver withdrew. 

it was then refolved, that Richard Oliver, 
Efq; a Member of the Houfe, having figned 
a warrant for the commitment of the Mef- 
fenger of the Houle, for having executed the 
warrant of the Speaker, iffued under an or- 
der of the Houfe, and having held the faid 
Mellenger to bail, was guilty of a breach of 
the privilege of this Houfe. 

Ordered, that Richard Oliver, E{g; ar 
Alderman of the city of London, and a 
Member of this Houle, fhould be, for his 
faid offence, committed to the Tower of 
London. 

On the 27th of March, the order of the 
day being read, for the attendance of Brafs 
Crofby, Efq; Lord Mayor of the city of 
London, in his place; the faid Lord 
Mayor attended accordingly. 

It was refolved, that Brals Crofby, Eq; 
Lord Mayor of the city of London, having 
difcharged out of the cuftody of one of the 
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Meflengers of the Houfe J. Miller (for 
whom the News Paper, intitled, ‘ The Lon- 
don Evening Pott, from Thurfday, March 
7, to Saturday, March 9,.1771,’ purports 
to be printed, dc. was guilty of a breach of 
the privilege of the Houfe. 
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That Brafs Crofby, Ef; Lerd Mayor of 
the city of London, and a Member of this 
Houte, be, for his faid offence, comnutted 
to the Tower of London. 

{To be continued. ] 


The Hiftory of Palemon and Syivia. 


YLVIA, the daughter of an induftri- 

ous farmer, was born with all the beau- 
ty which nature could beftow ; her air was 
greatly fuperior to her birth, and good-na- 
ture fat finiling on her countenance ; fhe was 
the object of univerfal admiration, and the 
village-fwains were always collected about 
the church-door to fee her pafs ; happy he, 
and envied by all befides was the man on 
whom fhe fmiled as fhe went by. 

At no great diftance from Sylvia lived 
Palemon, who had been taken when he was 
young from his parents by a neighbouring 
Gentleman, who, pleafed with the child's 
phyognomy, and having no off {pring of 
his own, had determined to charge himéelf 
with his education, and fettle him very ad- 
vantageoufly in the world. Unh»ppily for 
Palemon, in a few years after his patron 
died fuddenly, without having made any 
provifion for him in his will; by this event 
he was obliged to return to his futher, after 
having fpent thofe years at a {chool, where 
he made fome little progrefs iw the Latin lan- 
guage. 

His father, to whcm he was an only 
child, died foon after he was of age, and 
left him in pofleflion of the litthke he had 
acquired by feveral years induftry, which 
Palemon determined to increafe by the fame 
arts it had been acquired. Sylvia's perfon 
had attracted his attention ; he had danced 
with her at a wake, had prefented her with 
a ribbon, and had been flattered, by the 
{miles fhe beftowed on him, to Felieve he 
was not indifferent to her. He found, at 
feveral opportunities he enjoyed of mention- 
ing his paffion, a hefitation and trembling, 
which always prevented him, and therefore 
determined to write her the following letter, 


* Deareft Sylvia, 
¢ Iam but little acquainted with the lan- 
guage of love, however truly I feel. its 
power, and have found myfelf at a lofs to 
tell you that your charms have made a deep 
impreffion on my heart. You may, per- 
haps, be led to imagine, that this confeffion 
arifes from one of the momentary ftarts of 
affion which beauty generally creates, and 
is only of a fhort duration ; but believe me, 
Sylvia, notwithftanding your perional re- 
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commendations, I fhould never have fUllicited 
yaur love, if I had not obferved your diipofi- 
tion to be equally amiable. 

You have it in your power, Sylvia, to 
make me the happieft of mankind. I trem- 
ble when I coniider that your heart may be 
engaged, and I may become wretched with- 
out being able to accufe fyou cf cruelty. I 
thal] come, my deareft maid, this evening 
to your houfe, and thall then read my fate 
in your eyes. Heaven grant they tell me 
that Sylvia fhall be mine. I am, with the 
fincerett affeftion, your's, &c. ” 


It will be neceffary only to fay, that Syl- 
via's eyes convinced the happy fivain that 
her heart was all his own, and that they 
were foon after united in the tender link. 
Sylvia could give to Palemon nothing but 
the moft perfeét love, and this her Palemon 
would have purchafed with the wealth of 
Croefus, if he had poffeffed it. They lived 
the envy of all around, and, happy in each 
other, faw nothing in fuperior circumftances 
which deferved a with. Thus day fucceeded 
day, till an accident of the moft terrible na- 
ture happened, which reduced them from 
the ambition of their humble wifhes to po- 
verty and want. 

By fome misfortune the farm took fire, 
the greatelt part of his cattle were deftroyed, 
the hay burnt, and all that Palemon could 
truly call his own was loft. At this melan- 
choly feafon, the only ferenity he could find 
was in the prefence of his beloved Sylvia; 
her fmiles fecluded the thoughts of his mif- 
fortune, and taught him to acquiefce in his 
condition ; his own underftanding convinced 
him that honeft poverty was no difgrace, 
and that a reafonable man fhould never 
think himfelf unhappy whilft he has it in his 
power to be virtuous. Reflections of this 
kind, and the chearfulnefs which his Sylvia 
for ever wore before him, by degrees recon- 
ciled him to his circumftances, and the 
morning, which called him to the labours of 
the field, found them as happy as they had 
ever been. He went with content to that 
Jabour which fupported the woman he loved, 
and was repaid at his return by emanations 
of gratitude and affection from his Sylvia's 
eyes, He felt a pleafure when he faw hey 
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with their infant offspring on her lap, which 
the fons of wealth might envy ; and connu - 
bial felicity feemed to have fixed its refidence 
in their humble cottage. Health fmiled 
upon their labours, and difpenfed its blef- 
fings with a liberal hand, whilft decent 
neatnefs appeared in every thing around 
them. 

When they were thus reftored by the le- 
nient power of time to eafe and tranquillity, 
a meffage came one morning to Palemon, 
which fummoned him with the utmoft halte 
toa village at fome diftance. He left his 
Sylvia with reluétance, though but for a tri- 
fling {pace ; and bad her be chearful in his 
abfence, which fhould be as fhort as pof- 
fible. 

When Palemon arrived at the place where 
the meflenger was to conduct him, he was 
fhewn into the chamber of a fick man, 
whom he foon difcovered to be a perfon 
whe had once lived in the fame village with 
himfelf. ‘ You fee here, faid he to Pale- 
mon, a man whom love has made as un- 
happy as a human creature can be. Sylvia, 
with whom you are happy, is the cauie of 
all my pain. I fought with honour, and 
the mott earneft intreaties, her affeétions, 
which I could never gain ; and felt, when 
your hands were united, the fevereit pang. 
If you can form any idea of the diftraction 
you yourfelf would have felt if Sylvia, in- 
itead of yielding to your follicitations, had 
bleffed another with her love, you may then 
conceive the anxiety I knew. Good Hea- 
ven! to what iengths may we be carried by 

affion thus inflamed! it made me, who, 
in the tenor of my life, have no other crimes 
to accufe myfelf of than fuch as human 
frailty is feldom free from, a villain. If 
you have a degree of patience beyond the 
reft of mankind, fummon it to hear that I 
was the curfed caufe of your misfortunes; 
that by my means your barns were burnt, 
and you and Sylvia reduced to poverty. 
Can you now pardon the min who has thus 
injured you? You mult, you fhall forgive ; 
you will not deny me that, which, withheld, 
would imbitter my lait moments, and give 
me greater pain than any thing befides on 
this fide the grave.” 


Palemon, who was greatly moved at 
what he heard, told him that he forgave him 
every injury, and would never recolleét him 
asa man whom he had reafon to diflike. 
© You are too, too good; he replied; why 
did I make fo deferving a man wretched ? 
But I knew not your virtues Here is 
my will; I have no family whom I can in- 
jure by repairing an injury, and have there- 
fore here made you my heir: This is the 
eniy method by which I can palliate my 
crime, May you be bleffed by this addition 
to your fortune ; but that with is needlefs 
to the man who was fo in poverty. The 
world will naturally inquire into the reafons 
of my conduét with refpect to: you, and per- 
haps, for want of knowing the truth, will 
explain it to the difadvantage of your honour. 
Conceal not then the real inducement ; con- 
ceal not then from mankind the greateft er- 
ror of my life, but tell-them at the fame time, 
that it fprung from the inftigation of jea- 
loufy ; and not to blame too feverely, till they 
have felt, like me, difappointment in their 
fondeft hopes.” 

They parted in the tendereft manner ima- 
ginable, and the unhappy man foon after 
died with the moft perfect ferenity and 
calmnefs. Palemon haitened to his Sylvia ; 
he found her employed in preparing for his 
return. She welcomed him with a look 
more expreilive of joy than language can be, 
and inquired into the bufinefs which occa- 
fioned his abfence. He explained to her the 
whole affair; he clafped her to his breait, 
and together they offered thanks to Provi- 
dence, which had made their calamities the 
occation of happier fortune than they could 
ever have otherwife expected. ‘The morn 
no longer divides them from each other ; 
they live as happy as the condition of hu- 
manity can permit, and have this only to 
implore, that they may never be long di- 
vided, but, like two lamps which have long 
burnt together, they may burn together 
out. 

Whenever they relate the ftery of their 
lives, they never omit to intorce this truth, 
that refignation to the will of Heaven can 
foften adverfity, and that relief is often near- 
eft, when we lealt expect it. 





The History oF ENGLAND, continued from Page 297 of our la/i. 


The nation having been long in fufpence 
about the firccefs of the Earl of Peterborough’s 
expedition, when the account of it was at 
lait brought by Captain Norris in the Bri- 
tannia, with the Lord Shannon and Briga- 
dier Stanhope, the Queen went to the Houle 


of Peers on the 27th of November, and, the 
Commons being fent for, fhe mrade the fol- 
lowing fpeech to both Houles : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
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the King of Spain and the Earl of Pe- 
terborough, which contain a very particular 
account of our great and happy fucceffes in 
Catalonia, and fhewing, at the fame time, 
the reafcnablenels of their being immediately 
fupported ; I look upon this to be a matter 
of fo much coniféquence in itfelf, and {0 a- 
greeable to you, that I have ordered a copy of 
the King of Spain’s letter to my/elf ; a letter 
from the Junta of the military army of Ca- 
talonia ; and another letter from the city of 
Wich ; as alfo an extract of the Earl of Pe- 
terborough’s letter to me; to be communi- 
cated to both Houfes of Parliament. 

1 recommend the confideration of them 
to you, Gentlemen of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, very particularly, as the fpeedielt way 
to reitore the monarchy of Spain to the 
Heuf of Auitria. And therefore I affure 
mydelf, you will enable me to profecute the 
advantages we have gained, in the moft ef- 
fef&tual manner, and to improve the oppor- 
tunity, which God Almighty is pleafed to 
afford. us, of putting a proiperous end to the 
prefent war. 


s*My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** IT mutt not lofe this occafion of defring 
you to give as much difpatch to the matters 
before you, as the nature of them will allow ; 
that fo our preparations for the next year may 
be: early, which cannot fail of being of great 
a lvantage to us.” 

The Commons being returned to their 
Floufe, Mr. Secretary Hedges laid before 
daem the letters mentioned in the Queen's 
fpeech ; and, two days after, they voted the 
gtanting of feveral fms, and, in particular, 
two hundred and fifty thoufind pounds, for 
her Majelty’s proportion of the charge of 
profecuting the fucceffes already gained by 
King Charles III. for the recovery of the 
monarchy of Spain to the Houle of Auttria. 

After the aét of the Regency had paffed, 
the Lord Nizlifax, remembering what the Earl 
‘ot Rochefter had faid concerning the danger 
the church anight be in, moved, that a day 
might be ap pointed, to inquire into thefe dan- 
gers, about. which fo many tragical ftories 
had been ‘publifhed of late. Accordingly, 
the 6th of December was appointed for this 
pwpofe, v hen the Earl of Rochefter began 
the debate (the Queen being prefent) and 
told their “Lordthips, ¢ That the fubject-mat- 
ter of it was of fo tender a nature, that it was 
difficult to {peak to it; for her Majefty had 
exprefled he rfelf fo conclufively in her fpeech, 
that it {ccm <d to contradigt the Queen, to 
Speak frecly : But, in regard that the Mini- 
fters might 4 ¢ fuppofed to make the fpeeches, 
he defired, th at what he had faid might not 


be offenfive to the Queen, for whom he had 
all the affection and refpect that could be. 
He urged, that Minifters might miltake, and 
not always aét for the public good ; and in- 
ftanced in the Miniftry of Portugal where the 
King was our friend, but the Miniftry feemed 
to be otherwife, infomuch that the alliance 
was of no benefit tous ; And added that the 
Duke .f Buckingham and Archbifhop Laud 
were heartily in the intere(t of King Charles 
I, but did many things that very much in- 
jured him. The full expreffions in the 
Queen’s fpeech he compared to the law in 
King Charles the Second’s time, to make it 
trea(on to call the King a Papift ; for which 
very reafon, he faid, he always thought him 
fo. The reafons he gave for his fear of the 
Church’s danger arofe from thefe three 
caufes: Firft, the act of fecurity in Scot- 
land: Secondly, the heir of the Houfe of 
Hanover not being fent for over: Thirdly, 
the not paffing the occafional bill. Upon 
the firft, he faid, the Prefbyterian Church 
in Scotland was fully eftablithed without a 
toleration. That to arm that people was to 
give them a power to invade England, 
where they had a powerful party for their 
friends, who never wanted the will to de- 
ftroy the Church. ‘That he thought the 
heir to the Crown ought to be pre‘ent among 
us, in order to be fully acquainted with us 
and our conftitution, and thereby inabled to 
prevent any evil defigns upon the Church 
and State. That the occational conformity 
bill was in itfelf fo reafonable, and the 
Church's requeft in it fo final], that the in- 
duftry in oppofing it gave the greater 
ground for futpicion.” 

When the Earl hid done, the Houfe fat 
ftill a quarter of an hour, expecting that 
fome body would fecond him ; but, no other 
Lord {peaking on that fide, the Lord Hali- 
fax faid, * ‘That, he having moved for the 
prefent debate, it might be expected, that 
he fhould {peak to it. He faid, the a& of 
fecurity in Scotland was a national thing, 
wholly foreign to Church affairs. That it 
was paffed only to prevent an immediate war 
which the Scots feemed to have refolved up- 
on. That, in cafe it fhould ever be made 
ufe of, it would be but as other wars with 
that nation had been in former days, where- 
in England was always able to defend itfelf, 
and would be {ure hereafter to be more able 
to do it, infomuch that the ftrength of Eng- 
land was increafed much more in propor- 
tion than that of Scotland ; fo that, unlef& 
France, whofe hands were already too full, 
fhould» come into the quarrel, it would fig- 
nify little: but that, by God’s blefling, 
things were {0 well compromifed with the 
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Scots, and their former heats fo much abated, 
that there was no reafon_to doubt of an ami- 
cable iffue of that difference. As to the 
Houfe of Hanover, he faid, that was a dan- 
ger but of eight days ftanding; for he 
durft fay, a fortnight ago, no body mace 
the abfence of the Princels Sophia a danger 
to the Church: And, as for her abfence up- 
on the Queen's demife, that was now fo 
wel] provided for by the a&t for Lord-juttices, 
that he thought no evil could poffib:y hap- 
pen to the Church before her arrival. That 
he wondered the Houfe of Hanover fhould 
be now eftzemed fuch a fecurity to the 
Church, whereas, when the laws were made 
for the fecurity of that fucceflion, it was ge- 
nerally reckoned hardthip upon the Church 5 
urging that a clergyman, in the company of 
Convocation-men, had openly called the 
Princefs Sophia an unbaptifed Lutheran, the 
truth of which he could prove. As to the 
occalional bill, he faid, that matter had been 
canvafled already ; and it was then the opi- 
nion of that Houle, that it would not prove 
of any advantage and fecurity to the Church, 
but rather the contrary. That, upon the 
whole, there had been times in their memo- 
ry, wherein the Church might be fiid to be 
in danger. ‘That King Charles Il. was a 
Roman Catholic; at leat, his brother 
thought fit to declare it after his death ; 
and the ficcetfor, who had the management 
of all affains, was known to be fuch; and 
yet the Church thought herfelf then fecure ; 
and thofe patriots, who ftood up in its de- 
fence, and endeavoured to prevent the evils 
which might enfue from a Popilh fucceffor, 
were difcountenanced and punithed. Nay 
(added his Lordthip) when that fucceflor 
came to the Throne, and that the Church 
was very apparently in the greateft danger by 
the High-commitlion Court, and otherwife, 
we were then indeed generally alarmed ; but 
we know who fat in that Court, and went 
large fteps in the work then on foot. {The 
Earl of Rochelter was one of the ecclefiaitical 
Commiffioners in King James [Id’s time. ] 
That, foon after the fucceffion of King 
William to the Crown, the cry of the 
Church's danger began, and was continue | 
all his reigh, but with what ground his Lord- 
fhip was yet unacquainted with. That, up- 
on her Majetty’s happy fucceffion, for fome 
time the complaint was filent; but that, when 
fhe was pleafed to make fome alterations in 
her Miniftry, it was immediately revived, 
and ever fince continued ; and {fo his Lord- 
fhip concluded, that the Chuch was now in 
no danger.” 

_ The Bithop of London (Compton) com- 
ig into the Houfe juft as thete laft words were 


y 
® Sir Humphrey Mackwosth had made ule of it. 


delivered, immediately took up the Lord Ha- 
lifax ;_ giving, for his reafon of the Church's 
being in danger, That profanenefs ard 
irveligion were fo rife among us, and tke 
licentioufnefS of the prefs fo intolerable, that 
amoft vile bock had been lately publithed by 
a clergyman in his diocefe (meaning Mi. 
Hickeringhill) whom he had endeavoured to 
punifh ; but that he had fuch fubterfuzes in 
the quirks of the law, that he could not 
come at him : And that fermons were preach - 
ed, wherein rebellion was countenanced, 
and reliftance to the higher powers encou- 
raged.” To this the Bifhop of Salifbury 
replied, ¢ That his Lordfhip ought to have 
been the laft man to complain of that fer- 
mon (meaning Mr. Benjamin Hoadley’s be- 
fore the Lord-mayor) for, if the doétrine 
of that fermon was not good, he did not 
know what defence his Lordthip could make 
for his appearing in arms at Nottingham. 
Then the Bifhop, proceeding to the quef- 
tion in debate, inttanced in a piece of French 
hiftory in the reign of Henry the Third 
(which, hefaid, had been much in vogue of late 
in a neighbouring Houfe*) in whoie time the 
Catholics fet up the fame cry of the Church's 
danger from the Huguenots, and forced the 
King to comply with them ; but that, their 
power thereby becoming great, they turned 
it upon the King himfejf, and he found he 
fhould be thrutt into a monaftery, if he did 
not fpeedily cruth them, and therefore {tab- 
bed the Duke of Guife to the heart. To the 
reafons, which the noble Lord, who bezan 
the debate, gave for the Church’s danger, he 
replied, ‘That, as tothe Scots affairs, he was 
particularly acquainted with them, and there- 
fore he would venture to fpeak with the more 
affurance. That the Scots Kirk being efta- 
blifhed, without a toleration, was an unfair 
allegation ; for there needed no law for tole- 
ration, where there was no law to inhibit. 
The Epifcopalians were not foibid to wor- 
fhip God their own way, being only exclu- 
ded from livings ; and that there were at that 
time fourteen Epifcopal meeting-houfes in 
Edinburgh, as open as the Churches, and 
as freely veforted to; in many of which the 
Englith liturgy was ufed, but that in feveral 
of them the Queen was not prayed for, 
And the bill for giving patrons liberty of 
conferring their benefices on Clerks Epifco- 
pally ordained would have paffed (at leaft 
King William had allowed it) if they would 
have put in a claufe to oblige them to take 
the oath to the Government; but, upon of- 
fering that claufe, the perfon, that foilicited 
it, let it drop. ‘That, if the Lord who h.d 
mentioned the a€t of fecurity, had looked 
two years backwards, he might have tound 
anothes 
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another law, which feemed much more to 
hs purpofe; namely, the act for confirming 
Prefbytery, 1 Annex; but his Lordfhip 
was a Minifier of State, when that aét paffed, 
and fo perhaps adviled it.” As to the argu- 
ment of the Hanover family, it was not ob- 
ferved, that the Bifhop offered any thing re- 
markable ; and, for thé occalional conformity 
bill, he faid, ‘ It had been there already fuf- 
ficiently argued, and Ke was glad they were 
rid of it: But, ag to what a noble Prelate 
had advanced, he owned, that the Church 
would always be fubjeét to the enmity of 
profanenefs and inryeligion: That the devil 
would have his agrnts in the world, be the 
Government never fo careful; but he hoped 
he might fay, that irreligion and profane- 
nefs were not now at a higher pitch than 
ufually ; That he hoped quite the contrary, 
and thought the fociety fet up fer reformation 
in London, and other cities, had contributed 
confiderably to the fupprefling cf vice. He 
was fure the corporation for the propagation 
of the Gofpel had done agreat deal towards 
inftruéting men in religion, by giving great 
numbers of books in praétical divinity ; 
by ereéting libraries in-country parifhes ; by 
fending over many able divines to the fo- 
reign plantations ; ereéting libraries for their 
ufe ; and fetting up {chools to breed up chil- 
drenin Chriftian knowledge: That, to his 
knowledge, one thoufand two hundred 
unds had been expended, the year before, 
in books to thefe purpofes, all colletted by 
voluntary contribution, but, in truth, very 
little from thofe, who appeared fo wonder- 
fully zealous for the Church. ‘That the 
prefs was indeed become very licentious, and 
fermons were preached, wherein very itrange 
expreffions were publifhed : That he would 
read fome of them to their Lordfhips ; and 
then taking out Tilly’s and Madder’s fer- 
mons, and having read fome paragraphs, 
thefe, faid he, were preached at Oxford, 
and thefe are the men picked out for pub- 
lic occafions.”. Then the Archbifhop of 
York, ftanding up, faid, That he appre- 
hended danger trom the increafe of Diffenters, 
and particularly from the many Academies fet 
up by them ; and moved, ¢ That the Judges 
might be confulted what laws were in force 
againft fuch feminaries, and by what means 
they might be fuppreffed.’”. Hercupon the 
Lord Wharton moved, ¢ That the Judges 
might alfo be confulted, about means of fup- 
prefling fchools and feminaries held by Non- 
jurors, in one of which a noble Lord of that 
Fou had both his fons educated." Upon 
which the fame Archbithop ftood upagain,and 
faid, ‘ He fuppofed he was the perfon meant, 
and therefore he muft explain that matter, 


* Buckingham, t Rochefier, 
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He owned that his two fons were taught by 
Mr. Ellis, a fober virtuous man, anja man 
of.letters, who had qualified himfelf accord- 
ing to law, when they were fent to him; 
but, when the abjuration-cath was injoined, 
it feems, he refufed it ; which, as foon as he 
was informed of, he took his fons from him.’ 
The Lord Wharton, having made a reply 
to this, went on, and faid, ¢ That, although 
he had been born and bred a Diffenter, yet he 
foon confsrmed to the Church, when he 
grew up, and became acquainted with its doc- 
trine and difcipline : That he was now firmly 
refolved, by God's bleffing, always to con- 
tinue in that Church, and would go as far 
in defending it as any man. Wherefore, if 
he were now fenfibie, that it was in any dan- 
ger, he woukl heartily concur in providing 
remedies againit it; but that, after all the 
cry and expectation they were {crewed up to, 
hearing wherein thofe dangers confitted, it 
appeared juft as he expefted, namely, that 
it was only repeating the Memorial, which 
pamphlet he had carefully read over,. but 
could learn nothing from it, except that the 
D of B *, the E of 
R +, the E of N |], were 
out of place. What thefe B's, R's, and 
N’s meant, he could not tell: Perhaps there 
might be tome charm in it for the Church's 
fecurity ; but, if thefe letters meant fome no- 
ble perfons there prefent, he remembered very 
well that fome of them fat in the High-com- 
miffion Court, and then made no complaints 
of the Church’s danger: But now that we 
had a Queen, who was herfelf a real lover of 
the Church, and had given fuch encourage- 
ment and bountiful tokens of her affetion to 
it, we mult be amufed with the Church’s 
danger. But he concluded, with being of 
opinion, That the Church was in no dan- 
ger.” Then Patrick, Bifhop of Ely, ftood 
up, and moved, ¢ ‘That the Judges might 
be confulted, what power the Queen h:d in 
vifiting the Univerfities ; complaining of the 
heat and paffion of the Gentlemen there, 
which they inculcated into their pupils, who 
brought the fame fury with them to the pa- 
rifhes, when they came abroad, to the great 
difturbance of public charity. That, at the 
election at Cambridge, it was fhameful ta 
fee an hundred or more young ftudents en- 
couraged in hollowing, like fehool-boys and 
porters, and crying out, No fanatics, no 
occafional conformity, againft two worthy 
Gentlemen who ftood candidates. Adding 
another complaint, of the un-Jutifulnefs of 
the clergy to their Bifhops, and the difficulty 
the latter had to govern them regularly.’ 
Hough, Bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry 
made the fame complaint ; fpoke of the op- 
probrious 
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probrions names, which the clergy gave 
their Bithops, and of the calumnies they 
laid on them, as if they were ina plot to de- 
ftroy the Church, and had compoundetl to 
be the laft of their order; and, when the 
plot was ripe, to refign their bithoprics, 
and accept of a penfion for life. He alledg- 
ed, ‘That the Church was as well governed, 
as it had at any time been; challenged 
any body to charge the Biihops with any 
omiffion of their duty, or any action where- 
in they ftrained their power, cr injured an 
body ; mentioned the honour he had to fut- 
fer in a good caule; and added, that he 
thought that might have protected his repu- 
tation from the afperfion of being an enemy 
to the Church. Hooper, Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, complained of the terms of High- 
church and Low-church, faying, ¢ That it 
was an invidious diftinétion, tending to fet 
us atenmity: That, by High-church, peo- 
le were made to believe 2 man inclined to 
eey, or, at leaft, one that endeavoured to 
carry Church-power beyond our Conftitu- 
tion ; which he thought was great injultice 
to the Gentlemen that bore that charaéter, 
who meant nothing more than to keep up 
the juft dignity and di(cipline of the Church ; 
Neither did he believe, that the others, called 
the Low-church, had any deligns of lower- 
ing or levelling it with Fre(bytery, as was, 
on the other hand, malicioufly fuggefted.’ 
The Duke of Leeds obferved, ¢ That he ap- 
prehended the Church was in danger, and 
that it could not be fafe without the aét a- 
gainft occafional conformity ; adding, that 
the Queen had, ‘in a difcourfe with him, de- 
clared herfelf of that opinion.” The Lord 
Sommers recapitulated all the arguments on 
both fides, added his own judgment, and 
ended witha ceclaration, * ‘That the nation 
was happy, and under a wife and juft ad- 
miniftration, wherein the public money was 
juftly applied, the treafury kept in a moft 
regular method, and thereby the public cre- 
dit in the higheft efteem ; the armies and fleets 
were fupplied ; and the fuccefs of her Ma- 
jelty’s arms gave the nation greater honour 
and reputation than had ever been known ; 
and that we had a fair profpeét of bringing 
the war toa happy conclulion, to the im- 
mortal honour of the prefent age, and to the 
inexpreffible benefit and fafety of potterity, 
Wherefore for men to raife groundlefs jea- 
loufies, at this time cf day, could mean no 
lefs than an intention to imbro:l us at home, 
and to defeat all thofe glorious defigns a- 
broad.” The debate beme at length over, 
the queflion was put, Whether the Church 
of England was in danger? which, upon a 
tiviiion, was eared in the negative by a 


majority of fixty-one voices againft thirty 5 
and then their Lordthips made the followin 
vote, viz. * Refolved by the Lords fpiritua 
and temporal, that the Church of England, 
as by law eftablifhed, which was refcued 
from the extreme danger by King William 
III. of glorious memory, is now, by God's 
bleffing, under the happy reign of her Ma- 
jefty, in a moft fafe and flourifhing condi- 
tion; and whoever goes about to fuggeft 
and iniinuate that the Church is in danger, 
under her Majefty’s adminiftration, is an 
enemy to the Queen, the Church, and the 
Kingdom. However, this refolution was 
oppofed by many Lords, who entered the 
following reafons for diffenting from it : 
Firft, * Becaufe they conceiyed there might 
be dangers to the Church always impending 
on feveral accounts: Tht the prayers, fet 
forth to be ufed on the folemn fait-days, uo- 
der the head of a prayer for unity, implor- 
ing God Almighty’s grace, that every body 
may ferioufly lay to heart the great danger 
weafe in by our unhappy divifions, fhewed 
plainly, that, in the opmion of the compilers 
of that form of prayer, and in her Majefty’s 
judgment, who commanded it to be ufed in 
all the Churches and Chapels throughout 
England and Wales, there were very many 
dangers.” Secondly, ‘ They conceived the 
Church in danger from a neighbouring 
kingdom, which, though under her Ma= 
jefly’s fovereignty, during her life, had not 
yet been induced to fettle the fame fucceffion 
to the Crown, as was eftabli(hed in this king- 
dom in the Proteftant line; but that, on 
the contrary, that fucceffion had been abro- 
gated by the act of fecurity, which, with 
ieveral other aéts paffed in that kingdom, 
had been judged by this Houfe to be dange- 
rous to the prefent and future peace of this 
kingdom.” Thirdly, ‘ They concéived 
there might be very great dangers to the 
Church for want of a law to prevent any per- 
fons whatfoever from holding any offices of 
truft and authority, both m ‘Church. and 
State, who were not conftantly of the commu- 
nion of the Church eftablithed by Jaw; 
and therefore, on the account of the unhap- 
py divilions in point of religious and divine 
worfhip, as alfo on account of the calamities 
of the age, in the too public and common 
difowning any religion at all, the Church 
might be in danger.” Fourthly, ‘ Though 
they had an intire confidence in her Majef- 
ty’s zeal and piety to the Church, they durit 
not, in duty to her Majefly, and the fervice 
of the Government, condemn all fuch as 
might have fears, in relation to the preferva- 
tion of the Church and fafety of the Crown.” 
And, fifthly, «being fincerely convinced, 
Yya . that 
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that thefe reafons, among others mentioned 
in the debate, were fufficient to juftify their 
fears, they conceived, that it was not a pro- 
per way to prevent dangers by voting there 
are none.” Theie reafons were figned by the 
following Peers, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Earl.of Northampton, Earl of Caernarvon, 
Earl of Weymouth, Lord Ofborn, Earl 
of Denbigh, Dr. George Hooper, Bith p 
of Bath and Wells ; Lord Granville, Duke 
of Beaufort, Earl of Winchelfea, Earl of 
Nottingham, Lord North and Grey, Earl 
of Angleféa. Lord Craven, Lord Chandos, 
Lord Guernfey,, Earl Thanet, Earl of Scarf- 
dale, Farl of Rocheiter, Lord Conway, 
Lord Howard of Etcrick, Henry, Bishop 
of London; Duke of Leeds, Lord Guild- 
ford, Ezsl of Abingdon, Lord Haver- 
fham. 

The Lord Haverfham protefted only. for 
the firft, fecond, and fourth reafons. The 
Archbithop of York, the Bithop of St. 
Afiph, the Earl of Suffex, and the Lord 
Leigh were of the thirty who voted againtt 
the refolutions, but did not enter their pro- 
teft ; and the Archbifhop of York and the 
Bithop of Rochefter protetied afierwards. 

Thenext day, Dec. 7, the Lordsfent a mef- 
fage to the Commons, to acquaint them with 
their proceedings, and to defie their concur- 
rence to their refolution. in relation to the 
Church. Whereupon the queftion was put the 
day following, whether they thould contider 
of that meflage in a Committee, or in a full 
Houle? It being carried for the latter bya ma- 
jority of two hundred and twenty-two voices 
again{t onehuulred and fixty-one, Mr. Brom- 
Jey opened the dcbate with a {peech, wherein 
he endeavoured to prove the Church to be in 
danger, by the iame arguments that had been 
jofhited on in the Houle of Peers, fuch as, 
* The power of the Prefhyterians in Scotland, 
where the Church of England was not fo 
much as folerated: The abfence of the next 
Proteftant fuccefor, in cafe of the Queen’s 
demife ; The want of an act againit occa- 
fional conformity : The increale of Pretby- 
teyan f{chocls and feminaries : Profanenels, 
immorality, and irreligion: And the aé of 
fecurity pafled in Scotland: To which he 
added another; viz. the abufé and ill ditpen- 
faiion of her Majefty’s Jate bounty to the 
clergy.” Sir John Packington, who {poke 
on the fame fide, urged the licentioufnets of 
the pre‘s and the great numberof libels which 
were daily publithed againft the Church; 
the increafe of Prefbyterian conventicles ; 
and the Lords refolution itelt, wich was 
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the fubject-matter of their debate ; as proofs 
of the Church's being in danger; adding, 
‘ That, if the Commons agreed to that re- 
folve, the fame would, in fome meafure, have 
the force of an ast of Parliament, which 
would be a dangerous weapon in the hands 
of ill Minifters of State, who thereby might 
awe people into filence, in cafe the fancy 
fhould take them to fupprefs Epifcopacy.” 
The oppotite party anfwered thefe arguments, 
and, after a long debate, the Lords refolution 
was agreed to by a majority of two hundred 
and twelve againft a hundred and fixty ; and, 
on the rath of December, the Commons a- 
greed likewife with the Lords in an addrefs 
to the Oats containing the refolution re- 
lating to the Church, ¢ beieeching her with- 
al to take effegtual meafures for making the 
refolution public ; and alfo for punifhing the 
authors and fpreaders of the teditious and 
fcandalous reporis of the Church being in 
danger.” The Queen anfwered, ¢ That fhe 
fhould freely comply with their addrefs, and 
was very well pleafed to find both Houfes fo 
forward to join with her in putting a fop to 
thefe malicious reports." And, according to 
the defire of both Houfes, the Queen, on 
the 2zoth of December, ordered a proclama- 
tion to be iffued out for making their reto- 
Jution public; and ¢ for difcovering the au- 
thor of the Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
land, and apprehending David Edwards, a 
a profeffed F apilt, charged upon oath to be the 
printer and publither of that libel. [In the 
debates of this feflion fome fevere remarks 
were made on the men in power. Decem- 
her 19, the Kegency-hull, ingrotied from the 
Lords, ‘intitled, An act for the better fecue 
riiy of her Majetly’s perfon and. govern- 
ment, and of the fucceflion tothe crown of 
England iu the Protettant line, being read a 
fecond time ; 4 debate ros thereupon, where- 
in Charles Catar, E q; Member for the bo- 
rough of Hertford, faid, among other things, 
© That there was a noble Lord, without 
whole advice the Queen did nothing, who, 
in the late reign, was known to keep a con- 
{tant correfpoudznce with the Court ot St.Ger- 
mains.” ‘This being a fevere refleStion oni 
the Lord-treafurer, the words were direéted 
to be fet dow2 in writing at the table, upon 
which Mr. Czefar endeavoured to excuté him- 
felf ; and being withdrawn, after a fhort de- 
bate, it was refolved, * Tinat the {aid words 
were highly difhoaourable to her Majetty’s 
perion and government ; and that the faid 
Charles Caztar, fq: be, for his faid offence, 
committed prifoner to the Tower. ] 


{Te be coninued.} 
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The Natural Hiflory of the WuttTe or ScreEcH-OwL, with a finely 
engraved Figure of that Animal. 


H E fcreech-owl is termed, in Greek, 
tacos; in Latin, aluco; in German 
and Flemith, kirck-eule, which fignifies 
church-ow] ; fchlever-ule, veiled owl, be- 
caufe it has a kind of capuchin over its head 5 
perl-ule, becauie its plumage 13 adorned with 
round {pots like pearis or diops. In French, 
it is called efiraia, from its melancholy and 
alarming voice ; and chouette des cloche: Sy 
or the fteeple-owl, b-caule fleeples are ofien 
its places of abode. ; 
it may be ftyled, however, a domeftic 
bird ; for it lives in the midit of populous 
cities, towers, fteeples, the roofs of churches, 
and other high buildings, are its places of 
retirement in the day-time. It quits them 
at the twilight of the evening. Its hooting, 
which it inceflantly repeats, refembles the 
refpiration of a man who fleeps with his 
mouth open, In its flight, likewiie, and 
when it is perched, it fends forth thrill and 
lamentable cries, which, with the idea of its 
refidence in cemiteries and churches, and the 
obfcurity of the night, ftrike a horror into 
women and children, and into men who are 
flaves to weak prejuclices, and who believe 
in apparitions, conjurers, and auguries. 
They deem the fereech-owl a funereal bird, 
a meflenger of death. When it perches 
upon a houfe, and u:ters notes different from 
its ordinary c1y, they think it is calling one 
of the inhabitants of that houfe to his grave. 
It is eafily dittinguifhed from other owls 
hy the beauty of its feathers. It is almoft 
ef the fame tize with the tawny owl}, finall- 
er than the howlet, and greater than the 
brown owl. It is a foot or thirteen inches 
Jong from the tip of the beak to the extvemi- 
ty of the tail, which is about fiveinches Jong. 
The upper part of its body is yeliow, fha- 
ded with grey and brown, and interfperfed 
white fpots. The under part of its “bo- 
dy is white, fpeckled wiih black ipots. Its 
eyes are incircled with a ring of white fea- 
thers which are as finall as the fineft hair. The 
iris is of a fine yellow ; the beak white, ex- 
cept the tip, which is brown. Its feet are 
covered with a white down ; its toes are 
white, and its claws of a faint black. There 
are others, which, though of the fame fpe- 
cies, feem at firit ight of a different one. 
Their breaft an! belby are of a fine yellow, 
and have black {pots like the former. Others 
are perfetly white on thefe parts, without 
the fmalleft black ‘peck ; others, again, are 
quite yellow, and have no {pots. 
I have had many of thele owls alive. 
They are very caiily taken by placing a 


net before the holes which they inhabit in old 
buildings. They will live ten or twelve 
days in an aviary, but they refufe all fufte- 
nance, and die at the expiration of that 
time. In the day-time they keep at the bot- 
tom of the aviary without ftirring ; in the 
evening they mount a roolt, and feem, by 
their hootings, to call for birds of their fpe- 
cies. I have, in fa&, often feen other owls 
arrive on the hoot:ng of the prifoner ; they 
have perched on the top of the aviary, an- 
{wered the calls of the captive, and fuffered 
themfelves to be taken by anet. I never 
heard their fhrill cry in an aviary ; they only 
ufe it, when they are flyinz and at liberty. 
The female is fomewhat larger than the 
nvile, and her colours are brighter, and 
more diftinct than his. ‘The plumage of 
the white ow] is more beautifully varied 
than that of any other noQumal bird. 

This fpecies is numerous, and very com- 
mon in every pert of Europe 5 as it is found 
in Sweden as weil as in France, it may have 
pailed from the one continent to the other. 
For it inhabits America from the northern to 
the fouthern latitudes M ircgrave had feen it 
in Brafil, and has given us an account of it 
in his hiftory of the birds of that country ; 
the natives call it tuidara. 

The fcreech-owl lays not its eggs like 
the howlet, and the brown owl, in the 
nefts of other birds ; but in the naked hole 
of walls, in the eaves of roofs, and in the 
cavities of trees : ‘hey neither arrange herbs, 
nor roots, nor leaves to receive them. They 
lay early in the {p:ing, towards the end of 
Maich, or in the beginning of April. They 
Jay commonly five eggs, fometimes fix or 
feven, of an oblong form, and of a whitifh 
colour. ‘They feed their young with infe&s, 
and the flefh of mice. They are white 
when they begin to. fedge, and eat when 
they are three weeks old, for they are fat 
and well fed. The old ones keep churches 
clear cf mice. They often drink, or rather 
eat the oil of lamps, efpecially when it is 
become thick and confiftent. “They fwallow 
mice and final] birds whole, the bones, the 
feathers, and ihe {kin of which they evacu- 
ate in pelets at the beak. Their excre- 
ments are white and liquid, like thofe of all 
other birds of prey. In the warm feafon 
they repair in the evening to the neighbour- 
ing woods, but they return in the morning 
to their ufual retreit, where they fleep till 
night comeson: ‘They then tumble, as it 
were, from their holes, and fly in that 
carelefs manner almott to the ground, When 

the 
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the cold is extreme, five or fix of them are 
fometimes found in the fave hole, or neit- 
jing together in hay, orinftraw. In the barns 
they feek a fhelter, a temperate air, and 
food ; for in winter thofe places moft a- 
bound with mice. In autumn they often 
vifit the places where fprings are fixed to 
catch wood-cocks and thrufhes. ‘They kill 
the captive wood-cocks which they find, and 
eat them upon the fpot; but they carry off 
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the thrufhes and the other fimall birds which 
they find caught ; they fometimes fwallow 
them whole with the feathers, but they com. 
monly pluck the larger ones before they ext 
them. Thefe laft properties, as will as that 
of flying obliquely, in a defultory manner, 
and without any exertion of the wings, 
are common to the {creech-owl, the howdet, 
the brown and tawny-owl. 


Difinterefted Generofity. An Eajflern Tale. 


Young man, named Bekir, was heir 

to large poffeffions. When he be- 
came mafter of his own conduét, he only 
aéted as his paffions prompted him, and in 
a hort tine diffipated his great fortune. To 
fatisfy his rapacious creditors, he was oblig- 
ed to fell his palace, his furniture, and his 
flaves, without referving the females whom 
he beft loved. One, however, named Gul- 
roui, he did not part with ; the poffeffion of 
her confoled him for the lo{s of all the reft. 
They were both infpired with a reciprocal 
and equal paffion : Cupid had never feen in 
his empire two more ardent and conitant 
lovers. ‘ 

In the mean time Bekir's diftrefs daily 
augmented, and he at length found himfelf 
reduced to the fevereft neceflity. When he 
was one day talking over his misfortunes 
with Gulroul, andas they were agitated with 
the moft violent grief, while they revolved 
all the horror of their deftiny, —— ¢ I could 
bear, faid Bekir to her, without a murmur, 
the misfortunes with which Heaven opprefles 
me, and which I have but too well defery- 
ed, if you did not fhare them. I have uni- 
ted my rae | life with yours, only to fee 
you punifhed for faults of which you are 
not guilty ; only to {te the moft amiable of 
nature’s works experience all the injuttice 
and rigour of fortune. I fee but one reme- 
dy to fuch accumulated mifery ; love infpires 
me with the thought of it ; and I am deter- 
mined to avail myfelf of it. I will fe) you 
to fome rich man that you may live fuitably 
to your merit. I will endeavour to forget 
my pain by refleéting on your happinels.’ 
-—* Cruel man, (replied Gulroui, with a 
flood of tears) can you think that i can be 
happy in confequence of our feparation ? 
Do you imagine life can afford me any plea- 
fure, if I am at a diftance from you ? 
No—I will never confent to part with you. 
——But what do I fay, and to what extra- 
vagance am I tranfported by the force of 
love? You facrifice your tranquillity to 
mine! And fhould I hefitate to facrifice 





myfelf for you ?-——No——-I confent to the 
fale which you propofe, becaufe the price 
you will fetch by it will alleviate your dif. 
trefs.* 

Bekir, feeing his miftrefs determined, fup- 
prefled the voice of Jove with a melancholy 
firmnefs, and put her into the hands of a 
Slave-merchant, who took her to a rich 
Emir, whofe name was Moter. Though 
the Emir had in his feraglio the moft ami 
ble women of Afia, he was aftonifhed with 
the beauty of Gulroui.——* What charms, 
exelaimed he, as foon as he faw her ; — 
what a mouth! what eyes! I never faw fo 
ftriking a beauty! How much do you ak 
for this young pr:digy ?? — ¢ Two hundred 
thoufand pieces of gold, anfwered the Mer- 
chant.” — The matter of the beautiful flave 
was immediately fent for, and the Emir paid 
him the ftipulated fum. As the generous 
Arabian thought (0 fine a woman could not 
he bought too dear, he likewife made a pre- 
fent to the merchant of ten vefts of fattin, 
ten horfes, and ten muiés. 

The fatal moment was now arrived, 
when Bekir was to relign for ever what he 
held dcareft in the world. Words can but 
ill exprefs the conflict of his foul. Gul- 
roui was in a fituation equally deplorable. — 
The difconfolate fair one, her cheeks bathed 
in tears, and {carce able to raife her eyes, 
which were clouded with grief and defpair, 
thus addrefied him in a languifhing and 
faint voice : * Adieu, my deareft lover ; 
I fhall foon enter an abode where I fhall fee 
you no more; but wherever I am your 
image will be prefent with me. May the 
price which you have received for me re- 
move all your misfortunes : I hope death 
ere long will terminate mine,” *I once 
hoped, replied Bekir, with a deep figh, that 
death alone could break our connexion. But 
cruel fortune hath taught me that my hope 
was fallacious. Live, beautiful Gulroui, 
live; and fometimes remember a maa who 
adores you. I am going to pats agmelan- 
sholy and painful life tar from you, aind to 
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wait with impatience for the moment when 
crief fhall put an end to my torment.” 
Moter, who was generous by nature, 
was affected with this moving fcene. He 
took the fair flave by the hand, and reftor- 
ing her to Bekir. © God forbid (faid he 
to him) that I fhould feparate two hearts 
wich are fo clofely united. I give you 
back your miltrefs; and I intreat you to 





keep for my fake the two hundred thoufand 
pieces of gold which you have received. Be 
happy in each other ; and fometimes in your 
felicity recollect him, who has contributed 
to it by parting with the obje&t of his own. 
— But let me not exaggerate my felf-denial. 
——He, who from fentiment or principle fa- 
crifiges intereft or fenfuality to benevolence, 
can never be miferable.’ 


The Faculty of Reafon and the Liberty of Aétion in the Animal Creation, maintained, 
in a Series of Arguments illuftrated by Examples. 


HERE is no appearance of reafon 

to fuppofe that beatts fhould, by a 
natural and forced inclination, do the fame 
things that we do by our choice and endea- 
vour. We ought from like effeéts to con- 
clude like faculties, and from richer ef- 
fe&ts, richer faculties; and, by confe- 
quence, to confefs, that this fame reafon, 
this fame method, by which we operate, is 
common alfo to the animals, or fome other 
that is better. Why fhould we imagine 
this natural conftraint’in them, while we 
experience no fuch effet of it in ourfelves ? 
Confidering, moreover, that it is more ho- 
nourable to be guided, and obliged to act re- 
gularly by a natural and inevitable difpo- 
fition, and more approaching to that of the 
divine Being, than to aét regularly by a te- 
merarious and fortuitous liberty ; and more 
fafe to truft the reins of our conduét to na- 
ture than to ourfelves. ‘The vanity of our 
prefumption is the reafon that we had rather 
alcribe our fufficiency to our own ftrength, 
than to the bounty of nature; and that we 
inrich the other animals with the bounties of 
nature, and renounce them in their favour, 
purely for the fake of honouring and enno- 
bling ourfelves with goods acquired ; a hu- 
mour which I take to be very filly, for 
1 fhould as much value favours that were in- 
tirely my own by nature, as thofe that I 
fhould beg and obtain from education. It 
is not in our power to obtain nobler credit, 
than to be the favourite of God and na- 
ture. 

The Thracians, (the country, now inha- 
bited by the European Turks and ‘Tar- 
tars) when they purpofe to pafs over the ice 
of any frozen river, turn out a fox before 
them, which, when he comes to the bank, 
lays his ear down to the ice to liften if 
he can hear the noife of the current from a 
remote or nearer diftance; and, according 
as he thereby finds the ice to be more or lefs 
thick, he draws back or goes forward. 
Now fhould we fee a fox do thus, fhould 
we not have reafon to conglude, that he 


} 


reafoned juft in the fame manner as we 
fhould do, and that it is a reafoning and 
confequence derived from natural fenfe, or a 
perception in the fox, that what makes a 
noife moves, that what moves is not con- 
gealed, that what is not congealed is liquid, 
and that what is liquid yields to weight ? 
For to afcribe this only to the quicknefs 
of the fenfe of hearing without reafoning, 
and making an inference, is a chimzra that 
cannot be admitted into our imagination. 
We are to fuppofe the fame of fo many va- 
rious tricks and inventions, by which beafts 
fecure themfelves from the plots we form to 
furprife them. 

What kind of fufficiency is there in us, 
which we do not obferve in the operations of 
the animals? Is there a police regulated 
with more order, diverfified with more 
charges and offices, and more inviolably 
maintained than that of the bees ? Is it to be 
imagined, that fo regular a difpofition of 
actions and offices could be made without 
reafon and prudence ? 


His quidem fignis atque hec exempla fequuti, 
Effe apibus partem divine mentis, et hauftus 
ZEthereos dixere. 

i. e. 
So:ne, from fuch in‘tances as thefe, conclude 
That bees, in part, with reafon are endu’d. 


The fwallows, that we fee, at the return of 
the fpring, fearching all the corners of our 
houfes for the moft commodious places 
wherein to build their nefts, do they feek 
without judgment, and, out of a thoufand, 
chufe the fitteft for their purpofe, without 
difcretion ? And, in that elegant and ad- 
mirable archite&ture of theirs, can the birds 
prefer a {quare figure to one that is round, an 
obtufe angle to a right one, without knowing 
their qualities and effeéts? Do they firlt 
bring clay, and then water, without know- 
ing that the moifture of the latter foftens 
the hardnefs of :he former? Do they ling 
their palace with mofs or feathers, without 
forefecing that it would be more foft and 
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eafy for the tender limbs of their young ? 
Do they covet theiter from the rainy winds, 
and place their lodgings towards the eaft, 
without knowing ihe different qualities of 
thofe winds, and confidering that one is 
more comfertable to them than another ? 
Why does the fpider make iis web thicker at 
one place than another, and why make one 
fort of noofe now, and then another, if it 
has not deliberation, thought, and con- 
clufion ? 

We fufficiently difcover, in moft of their 
works, how much animals exce! us, and 
how unable our art is tu imitate them. We 
fee, neverthelefs, that, to our more coarfe 
performances, we apply all our faculties, 
and the utmoft ftretch cf our minds: Why 
do we not fet as much value upon them ? 
Why fhould we attribute to 1 know not 
what natural and fervile inclination the 
works that excel all thar we can do both 
by nature and art ? 

Chryfippus, though, in all other things, 
he had as mean an opinion of the condition 
of the animals, 2s «any other philofopher, ob- 
ferving the motions of a dog (that had either 
Jolt his mafter, or was in purfuit of fome 
prey) at a crofsway, where three roads met, 
and feeing him Jay his note in one road after 
ancther, and obferving that, when he had 
no manner of fcent of what he was feeking 
in two of them, he darted into the third 
road without any boggle, the philofopher 
was forced to confeis, that that deg mutt 
reafon with himielf in this manner: ¢ I 
have traced my matter to this crofsway, and 
ene of thele th:ee roads he muit needs be 
gone; but I do not perceive that he tock 
this road or that : He muit therefore infalii- 
bly be gone the other,” and thit, having 
made himielf fure that he was in the right by 
this inference and reafoning, he made no 
farther ufe of h’s fenfe in the third road, nor 
Jaid his nofe to it, but ran on in it, without 
any other motive, excep: the ftrength of his 
reafon. This paffage, which is the pure 
art of reafoning, and this ftating of pro- 
pofitions divided and united together, and 
the proper examination of the parts, is it 
not of as much 'ufé to the dog to know it of 
himfelf, as if he was inftruéted in the know- 
ledge of that figure in geometry, which they 
eal) a Trapezium ? 

Nor are the animals incapable of being 
inftruéted in our fafhion. We teach black- 
birds, ravens, magpies parrots, &c. to talk ; 
and the readinels with which we mutt ac- 
knowledge they give us their voice and 
breath, rendering both fo fuppie and pliant, 
as to be formed and reitrained to a certain 
number of letters and {yliables, fhews us 
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that they are indued with reafon, which 
renders them fo teachable and willing to 
learn. Every one has fven enough, I thould 
think, of the many monkey tricks that are 
played by dogs, which tumblers lead about 
the ftreets ; their dancings, in which they 
keep exact meafure with the found of the 
muiic ; their various motions and Jeaps, at 
the command of their leader; but I am 
more ftruck with admiration at the perform- 
ance, which is, neverthelefs, very common, 
of thofe dogs that lead the blind beggars in 
the fields, and in towns: i have taken 
notice how they ftop at fuch doors where 
they have been uf.d to receive charity, how 
they keep out of the way of coaches and 
carts, even when there has been room enov-h 
for themfelves to palS: I have feen ther a 
walking along by a town-ditch, get out 
of the plain finooth path, and chule a worle, 
only to keep their matter farther from the 
ditch. How could this dog be made to 
conceive that it was his bufinef$ to he mind- 
ful only of the fafety of his mafter, and to 
preter his fervice to his own convenience ? 
And how came he to know, that a way was 
wide enough for him, which was not fo for 
a blind man # Could he comprehend all this 
without a faculty of reafoning ? 

We mutt not forget what Plutarch tells us 
cf a dog he fiw at Rome, with the Empe- 
ror Vefpafian, the father, at the theatre of 
Marcellus. This dog belonged to a tum- 
bler, who aéted the farce of a pofture-maf- 
ter, and the dog alfo played a part. Amons't 
other tricks, he was commanded to feign him- 
elf dgad for a fpace of time, by reafun of 
eaiing fome poifonous drug. After he had 
{wallowed a piece of bread, which was pre- 
tended to be this drug, he began foon to 
tremble and flagger, as if he had been afto- 
nifhed ; and at laft, ftretching himfelf out 
on the ground, and appearing ftone-dead, 
he fulfered himfe!f to be dragged from one 
place to another, as the bufineis of the farce 
required ; and, when he knew it was time 
for him to come to life again, he began firit 
to ftir himfelf very gently, as if he was jult 
awakened out of a profound flumber ; 
an‘, lifting up his head, ftared about him, 
in fuch a manner as furprifed all the fpec- 
tators. 

The oxen that were employed in watering 
the royal gardens at Sula, turned certain 
great wheels to draw the water, to which 
buckets were hung, and they were ordered 
to draw each a hundred turns a day. They 
were fo acc; ftomed to this number, that it 
was impoilible, by any force, to make them 
draw one turn more; but, when they had 
done their taik, they ftepped quite fhort. 
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We cannot count a hundred, till we-are in 
our riper years ; and have lately difcovered 
nations that have no knowledge at all of 
numbers. 

It requires a greater fhare of underftand- 
ing to give inftruétion than to receive it. 
But fetting afide, what Democritus held and 
proved, that we learn moft of the arts we 
have from the other animals, as weaving 
and fewing from the fpider, beilding from 
the fwallow, mufic from the fwan and the 
nightingale, and the ufe of medicine from 
feveral of the animals, by imitating them : 
Ariftotle is of opinion, that the nightingales 
{pend a great deal of time and pains in teach- 
ing their young to fing; and that to this it 
is,owing, that thofe which we breed up 
in .2ges, that have not had time to learn of 
their dams, want much of the grace of their 
fnging. From hence we may judge, that 
they improve by difcipline and ftudy ; And, 
even amongft the wild ones, it is not every 
one alike, fince each takes its learning ac- 
cording to its capacity: And fo jealous are 
they one of another, whilft learning, that 
they emulate one another, and contend fo 
furioufly, that the vanquilhed drops down 
dead for want of breath, rather than voice. 
The younger nightingales ruminate, are 
penfive, and begin with the imitation of 
fome ftaves: The {cholar liftens to his maf- 
ter ’s inftruétion, and follows it very care- 
fully. They are filent by turns : One may 
hear faults correSted, and obferve fome re- 
ptoofs by the teacher. 

I have formerly feen, fays Arrius, an 
elephant having a cymbal hung at each leg, 
and another at his head, at the found of 
which all the others danced round him, rifing 
and falling at certain cadences, according as 
they were guided by the inftrument ; and 
the harmony was delightful. At the fpec- 
tacles of Rome, it was common to fee ele- 
phants trained up to move and dance to vocal 
mufic, and fuch dances too, wherein were 
fuch figurings in and out, fuch croflings, 
and fuch a variety of fteps, as were very 
dificult to lean. And fome have been 
known to prattife their leffons in private 
by themfelves with greut care and ftudy, that 
they might not be chid and corrected by their 
keepers. 

But this other ftory of a magpye, for 
whicl. we have the authority ‘of Plutarch 
himéelf, is very ftrange. This bird, which 
was in a barber's fhop at Rome, imitated 
with her voice every thing that the heard, to 
a degree that was miraculous. It happened 
one day that fome trumpets were founded 
a good while before the fhop: After that, 
and all the next day, Mag was very penfive, 
quite mute, and melancholy ; which every 


bady wondered at, and believed that the 
found of the trumpets had totally ftupified 
and ftunned it, and that her voice and her 
hearing were both gone together. But it 
appeared, at length, that it had been in a pro- 
found meditation, and mufing all the while 
within itfelf, how to exercife and prepare its 
voice to imitate the found of thofe trumpets, 
fo that the firft effay it made was perfeétly to 
imitate their repetitions, flops, and changes ; 
and this new leflon made it quit and defpife 
all it had learned before. 

{ will not omit to produce this other 
inftance of a dog, which, Plutarch fays, he 
once faw a-board a fhip: This dog being 
unable to come at fome oil at the bettom of 
a jar, which he could not reach with his 
tongue, by reafon of the narrow mouth of 
the veflel, went and fetched ftones, and let 
them fall into the jar, until the oil rofe 
fo high that he could lap it. What is this, 
but the effeét of great fubtlety ? It is faid 
the ravens of Barbary do the fame, when 
the water they would drink is too low. 

This aétion bears a near refemblance to 
what is reported of: elephants by Juba, a 
King of their country, that when, by the 
craft of the hunters, one of them is caught 
in the deep pits that are dug, and covered 
over with bufhes to intrap them, its compa- 
nions haften with ftones and logs of wood 
to enable him to get out. But this crea- 
ture, in many other performances, difco- 
vers fuch a meafure of human capacity, 
that, thould I give a detail of all the facts, 
known by experience, I fhould eafily gain af- 
fent to what may be juftly maintained, that 
there is a wider difference betwixt fuch and 
fuch men, than there is betwixt fuch a man and 
fuch a beaft. ‘The keeper of an elephant, 
at a private houfe in Syria, robbed him at 
every meal of one half of his allowance. 
One day his mafter took in his head to feed 
the elephant himéelf, and poured into his man- 
ger the full meafure of barley, which he 
had ordered for his meal. The elephant, 
giving his keeper an angry look, feparated 
one half from the other with his trunk, and 
thruft it to one fide, thereby difcovering the 
wrong that his keeper had done to him. 
And another having a keeper, who mixed 
ftones with his provender, to fwell the mea- 
fure of it, went to the pot where he was 
boiling meat for his own dinner, and filled 
it with afhes. Thefe are facts of a private 
nature; but all the world has feen, and 
knows, that, in all the armies of the eaftern 
regions, their greateft fkrength confifted in 
elephants, with which they did greater exe- 
cution beyond comparifon, than we do now 
with our artillery, which is ufed in.a pitched 
battle, as it were in the ftead of elephants. 
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This may eafily be fuppofed by thofe who 
are acquainted with the ancient hiftories. 
To be fure they placed a very great con- 
fidence in the fidelity and underftanding of 
thofe beafts, when they pofted them in the 
vanguard of the battle, where the leaft hop, 
by revfon of the great bulk and weight 
of their bodies, the leaft fright that fhould 
hav2 made them face about upon their own 
people, would have been enough to have 
ruined the whole army. And there are but 
few examples where it has happened, that 
they have tallen foul upon their own troops ; 
whereas we ourfelves bet into our batta- 
lions, and rout one another. ‘They had the 
charge, not of one fimple motion only, 
but of many different things they were 
to perform in the battle, as the dogs of the 
Spaniards had when they firft conquered the 


Indies, to which they not only gave. pay, 
but a fhare in their fpoil: And thofe ani- 
mals fhewed as much dexterity and judg- 
ment in purfuing the viétory, and ftopping 
the purfuit ; in attacking or retreating, when 
occafion required, and in the diftinguithing 
of friends from foes ; as they did ardor and 
fury. We more admire and value things 
that are ftrange than thofe which are com- 
mon. For I fancy, whoever will ttriétly 
fcrutinife into what we commonly fee in the 
animals, which we have amongit us, may 
there find as wonderful effeéts, as thofe we 
colles&t from different ages and countries. 
It is one and the fame nature that runs her 
courfe, and whoever fhall fufficiently con- 
fider the prefent ftate of things, may from 
thence certainly conclude both the future and 
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The Happy Pair; or, Virtue and Conftancy rewarded. A Novel. 
By Mr. Shebbeare. 


E* ASTUS, at the expiration of his 
clerkthip to a merchant, faw himéfelf in 
potlefiion of a fortune, which in a few years 
with fuccefs might have increafed to the height 
of his ambition. He made a favourable im- 
preflion on the heart of the fair Eliza, -his 
matter’s daughter, and married her foon after 
he was fettled, with the confent of her father, 
who retired from bufinefs, and pafled the 
remainder of his days im eafe and calm- 
nefs. 

They had but a few years enjoyed the 
happinefS they imparted to each other, before 
Erattus, by unexpe ‘ted loffes, and the bank- 
ruptcy of a houfe abroad, was robbed of all 
his fortune He now for ever looked on 
the lovely Eliza with piin. * Canft thou 
fill love the man who has reduced thee to po- 
verty ? Indeed thou cantt, faid he, preffing her 
hand with all imaginable tendernefs. Hea- 
ven ‘knows I have not brought my misfor- 
tunes on myfelf—we mutt not repine, and 
yet fo lovely a family’ at which time he 
caft his eyes on his little rogues, who were 
playing on the carpet, and then on his 
Eliza. He fiw the tear flow down her 
cheek, and wept. Whatever the could fug- 
geft to give him eafe, the fpoke with ali the 
tendernefs imaginable : * We will not weep 
then, my Eliza, perhaps we may yetknow 
happier hours.’ ‘The attention of the little 
ones was drawn by their tears. One afked 
the mother why fhe wept; and another 
with inquifitive love, why p3pa cried: 
Erattus kifle.i them, faid he would weep no 
more, bad them be good, and Heaven would 
blefs them. 





Thus paffed their hours till his affairs 
were fettled, when he paid to the utmoft 
whatever he owed to mankind; fuch was his 
charaéter that many ofieved him money, 
which he declined, as he had already found 
that induftry could not infure fuccels. By 
others he was advifed to go abroad, and 
look into the affairs of the houfe by the 
bankruptcy of which he had fo confiderably 
fuffered. This he refolved on. When he 
told his intention to Eliza, fhe wept at the 
thoughts of parting ; fhe dreaded the dan- 
ger he would be expofed to more than 
poverty itfelf, and would not liften to him, 
unlefs he would confent to her accompany- 
ing him on the voyage. ¢ Alas! thou beft 
of women, you forget your condition ; 
Eliza cannot think that any thing but the 
hopes of bettering our fortunes could prevail 
on me to leave her. Were I to wait till the 
time was paft when you might accompany me 
without hazarding your life, the delay might 
be dangerous ; even then thy tender limis 
could but poorly endure the fatigue. I go, 
that Eliza, her little ones, and that infant, 
which foon will claim its fhare of my affec- 
tion, may never tafte the bitter cup of po- 
verty. The little remainder of our for- 
tunes I will leave with thee ; if that fhould 
be exhaufted, which Heaven forbid, before I 
am enabled to congratulate thee on our hap- 
pier circumftances, fure then thou couldit 
not know the mifery ef abfolute want : 
Thy Eraftus ftill has friends; I have been 
unfortunate, my Eliza, but not bafe * 

By arguments of this kind he prevailed 
on her to acquicfce in his defign. * Support 
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yourfelf in my abfence, faid he, we ‘hall 
not Jong labour under misfortunes we have 
not deferved. If any thing advantageous 
fhould happen to fix me abroad, will Eliza 
follow me?’ ¢ Will—how can Eraftus 
doubt it, faid the lovely wife; with you no 
climate can be difpleafing, without you no 
circumftances can make me happy.” £ Thou 
dear, dear woman, faid he, clafping her in 
his arms, how have I deferved thy love ?° 

At length the time came which was to fe- 
parate them from each other ; no words can 
exprefs the pain they felt at parting; Eraftus, 
who had, without knowing it, fupported 
himfelf by endeavouring to fupport his Eliza, 
wept when he embraced the beft of wives. 
The tears choaked his voice, when he told 
his little ones to be dutiful to their mother. 
At the laft embrace he would have fpoke, 
but found the effort vain ; he gazed on her a 
few moments with a look which may be 
much eafier conceived than deferibed, and 
filent lett her in aJl the grief a human breaft 
can know. ' 

Eliza now retired to one of the environs, 
where her thoughts were generally employed 
upon Eraftus: Sometimes when they had 
wandered from their ufual fubje&t, they 
were recalled to it by one of the little ones 
afking where papa was? upon which the 
could not help potnting out the diftant hills, 
and faying, that he was a thoufand times 
more diftant than they were, an idea but 
feldom awaxed without producing tears. 

Happily for her, fhe received a letter from 
him with affurances of his welfare, at a 
tine when -fhe moft wanted con(olation ; 
and fome months after came to her hands 
the following. 


* My deareft Eliza, 

* You will naturally believe I write this 
with the utmoft joy, fince I can inform you, 
my deareft wife, that Iam now fettled in 
fuch a way, as will foon make up for our 
Jate ill fortune. A more particular account 
I referve till I am happy in thy converfation. 
I have fent a bill, though I cannot fuppofe 
you want it, that nothing may poflibly de- 
tain you from my arms. Hafte to a huf- 
band, who loves you better than himflf, 
and believe that abfence has made you dearer 
to him than ever.” 

Eliza no fooner received this welcome let- 
ter, than fhe began to prepare for her depar- 
ture; by the firft veflel therefore that was 
ready the fet fail, and took with her a female 
fervant to affift her in the care of the chil- 
dren. She found no other, fcarce indeed fo 
many inconveniences as fhe expeSted, which 
arofe from the humanity of the Captain, 


who, unlike moft of his brethren, com- 
paffionated the inconveniences which attend 
thofe who are unaccuftomed to the fea. 

The withed-for fhore was now in view, 
and Eliza's heart exulted at the thoughts of 
her approaching happinefs. Scarce however 
was fhe landed, before her fpirits: funk at 
the appearance of a funeral which pafled by 
her ; her ill-boding fancy immediately fug- 
gefted to her, that it might poffibly be her 
hufband ; the could not avoid inquiring 
who it was, when fhe heard that it was 
a ftranger, whofe name was Eraftus. ‘The 
colour left her cheek, the fainted inthe’ arms 
of her maid, and, recovering, found herfelf 
in the houfe of a ftranger, whofe. hofpitality 
was awakened by the appearance of her 
diftrefs. ‘* Was it for this, faid the, I paffed 
the danger of the fea ?—Unhappy woman, 
in having efcaped its perils ! Alas! I promred 
myfelf fome years of uninterrupted happinefs. 
Good Heaven, my forrows will end but with 
my life! Thus did fhe exclaim in broken 
fentences, till again fhe funk her fainting 
head, and found herfelf fupported at her re- 
covery by the hufband fhe unagined to be no 
more. At firft the fpoke to him with an in- 
coherent wildnefs which indicated the difor- 
der of her mind ; till at length grown calmer, 
the faid, * Was it delufion all And 
do I live ence more to behold the man I 
love ?? *It was, it was, Eliza, faid he, 
preffing her to his bofom ; thy huiband lives, 
and we fhall now be bleffed. 

As foon as their excels of joy was fome- 
what abated, Eliza defired an account of 
what had happened to him fince he left her ; 
and afked if he knew how fhe came to re- 
ceive that melancholy information which 
made her the moft miferable of human 
beings. 

© As foon, my dear, faid he, as I came 
over, I found that the affairs of the houfe 
were not, by much, in fo bad a way as was 
firft imagined, and fome time after received 
a larger {um from it than ever I expeéted. 
This, and an opportunity which now pre- 
fented itfelf of my fettling greatly to my ad- 
vantage, gave me exceflive fpirits, and I 
began to hope, as I wrote to my Eliza, that 
happier hours might now await us. 

‘ It was not long after my writing that 
letter, which bade thee haften to my arms, 
that a ftranger came to this part of the 
ifland, in hopes ef improving his health. 
Amongtt others, I went to pay him my re- 
fpeéts. Can you conceive what pleafure 
mingled with {urprife and pain I felt, when 
in this ftranger I beheld a brother? This 
was that brother whom Eliza has heard me 
mention. He was banifhed by my father for 
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ome indifcretions of youth, and left his na- 
ive country with the little fortune which had 
been given him by his grandfather. He 
fettled on a diftant part of this ifland, where 
he made a conquelt (for his perfon was 
remarkably fine) of a widow, who poffeffed 
one of the largeft eftates upon it. 

© He was overjoyed to fee me. J cannot 
much longer continue here, faid he; I am 
going to the eternal abode appointed for hu- 
man nature. Since my banifhment from 
my father's houfe, Heaven has bleffed me 
with fuccefs. I am told he forgave me with 
his dying breath : Good old man!—You are 
now, Eraftus, the only remaining of our fa- 
mily : I little dieamed of ever feeing you 
again ; but Heaven is kind. The terrors of 
diffolution are leflened at the fight of thee. 
-It is not an unpleafing refleGtion, that thy 
friendly hand will clofe my eyes. Beware, 
Eraftus, nor mifemploy the wealth I fhall 
leave thee ; it was got with honour. ‘I can 
fcarcely advife thee to marry ; it is to the lofs 
of the beft of wives, which was foon fol- 
lowed by that of an only child, that I 
owe my prefent diforder. We were hap- 
py- She was the beft of women.’ At 
thefe words Eraftus fixed his eyes upon 
Eliza. ¢ May Heaven continue our lives, faid 
he; may we never know the pang of fepa- 
ration till age has jilvered o’er our heads, 
and then it muft be fhort !” 

The brother afked Eraftus what accident 
had brought him to that part of the world ; 
and told him, that, upon the firft appearance 
of his illnefs, he had wrote to England to 
inquire whither he was ftill living ; and that 
he had already made a wil) in his favour, 
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and left him whatever fortune he poffeffed. 

‘ It was not long after his arrival, re- 
fumed Eraftus, that he died, and left mean 
eftate even beyond the ambition of my 
withes, It was his funeral you met ; it was 
Eraftus they were bearing to his grave, but 
not Eliza’s Eraftus. He lives to be once 
more happy with the partner of his joys.’ 
At thefe words he prefied her to his bofom 
with a warmth expreffive of the moft perfec 
love. ‘ Upon my return from the funeral, 
1 was told, by fome one whom I met, the 
flory of a woman’s fainting, with fuch cir- 
cumftances, as made me think it was thee, 
I haftened to the houfe where the hofpitable 
ftranger had conduéted thee, and found thee 
funk into the arms of thy maid. Shall I tell 
my Eliza, that even.this circumftance at 
prefent affords me a degree of pleafure ? In- 
deed it does ; it convinces me that I ftill am 
bleffed with thy tendereft love, without which, 
as Eliza once {aid to me, no circumftances 
could make me happy.” 

Eraftus was now poffeffed of a fortune 
which might enable him to pafs his remain- 
ing days independent of the cares of bufi- 
nels. He fold his eftate to advantage, and 
returned to his native country, where he now 
lives in all the felicity of elegant eafe. ‘The 
greatelt part of their time they {pend in 
the country, and now and then a winter in 
the rational amufements of the town ; wealthy 
without arrogance, ceconomifts without ava- 
rice, and liberal without profufion ; univer- 
fally beloved by thofe who have any connec- 
tion with them, and admired by the few 
who are happy in their intimacy. 


The Confequences of illegal Power in the Hands of the King or the Houfe of 
Commons ; and the genuine Principles of the Englifh Conftitution illuftra- 
ted, in a political Survey of the Reign of Charles the Fir/t, continued from 


Page 285 of our daft. 


HE King, now finding himflf in- 

volved in a great expence by the war, 
and no fupply from his Parliament, had 
recourfe to such expedients as he thought he 
found in his prero-ative, to fupply himfelf 
with money, without the affiftance of Par- 
liament. The firit was a commiffion direét- 
ed to the Archbifhop of York, and others, 
to compound with Popifh recufants for all 
forfeitures, The fecond was a grant of his 
crown-lands, in fee-farm. The third was 
a loan from every Peer, of a certain fum of 
money, for the defence of the kingdom. He 
alfo attempted the fame thing upon the city 
of London, but was refufed. The fourth 
was an impofition upon feveral ports and 


maritime counties, to furnifh and fend out 
a certain number of fhips. ‘The fifth was 
an order that tonnage and poundage fhould 
be ftri€tly colleé&ted. The fixth wasa tax, 
under the name of a general loan ; rated ac- 
cording as every man was affeffed, in the 
rolls of the lait fubfidy. 

The methods he made ufe of to inforce 
thefe impofitions were various. He appoint- 
ed venal and corrupt Judges, who refufed 
to adminifter the law, for the relief of the 
fubje&t ; by which all accefs to the common 
law of the land, for relief, was barred. 
Upon fome he quartered foldiers ; others he 
impreffed for foldiers, and fent them into fo- 
reign countries. The Gentlemen he — 
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ed into clofe confinement, and imprifoned 
them in diftant counties from home, by the 
arbitrary authority of the Council, who de- 
termined all matters relating to the revenue 
and his prerogative. At the fame time 
he ordered the Lord-lieutenants, of the coun- 
ties, to imbody the militia ; to keep down 
any rifings,; or infurrections, that might 
happen upon thefe illegal proceedings. To 
thele we may add the kind affiftance of the 
Clergy. One of them faid, ‘That the 
King was not bound to obferve the laws of 
the realm ; that he had a right, by his royal 
will and command, to impofe taxes without 
the common confent of Parliament; and 
that the fubjects were bound to pay thofe 
taxes, upon pain of eternal damnation.” 

Notwithftanding this formidable appara- 
tus, the King could not bring his matters to 
bear. The people would not pay, without 
aétual force ; which was almolt impoffible to 
be exercifed upon them all in general. And 
fome Gentlemen fuftained thefe fhocks, with 
the greateft firmnefs; and chofe rather to 
fuffer many hardfhips, than fubmit to fuch 
grofs impofitions. All which caufed fuch 
delays, and obftructions, that the King 
could not proceed; and therefore was 
obliged, by mere dint of necefflity, again to 
fubmit to the Conftitution, and to call a 
Parliament ; which met on the 17th of 
March, 1628. 

The King, in his fpeech, told them to 
this effe€t: That he had called them toge- 
ther to obtain a fupply only ; and that he 
chofe to have it in the old way, as the beit, 
though not the only way. That this fupply 
muft neither be too little nor too late. That 
they muft be quick in their motions, or ne- 
ceflity would oblige him to make ufe of other 
means, which God had put into his hands. 
And, in fhort, that there was no time to 
talk about it, but todo it. * 

The Commons, being returned to their 
Houfe, began to examine the grievances of 
the nation ; in which feveral Members dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves, by a lively and pa- 
thetic defcription of the principles of the 
Court, and the conduét of the Adminiftra- 
tion. Wherein they fay: ¢ It is publicly 
preached, in our pulpits, that all we have is 
the King’s, jure divino. They have intro- 
duced a Privy-council, at once ravifhing the 
fpheres of ancient Government.’ They im- 
prifon us without bail, or bond ; and have 
deftroyed the root of all property. Who 
will give fubfidies, when the King can take 
what he will, when he will, and from whom 
he will ? O improvident anceftors ! O un- 
wile forefathers | to be fo curious in provid- 
ing for the quiet poffeffion of our Jands, and 


liberties of Parliament; and td neglest our 
perfons and bodies, and to let them die in 
prifon, and that, durante bene placito, re- 
medilefs ! if this be law, what do we talk 
of our liberties, why do we trouble ourfelves 
with the difputes of law, franchifes, or pro- 
perty ; what may a man call his, if not li- 
berty ? 

After which they came to four refolutions: 
Firft, ‘ That no freeman ought to be im- 
prifoned by command of the King, Pri- 
vy-council, or any other, unlefs fome law- 
ful caufe be exprefled, in the warrant of 
commitment. Secondly, that the writ of 
Habeas corpus fhould not be denied to any 
prifoner, he praying the fame. Thirdly, 
that, no lawful caufé appearing for his de- 
tainer, he fhould be difcharged, or admitted 
to bail. Fourthly, that: it is an undoubted 
right of every freeman, that he have an ab- 
folute property in his goods and eftate ; that 
no tax, toll, loan, or benevolence, ought to 
be commanded, or levied by the King, or 
any of his Minifters, without common con- 
fent by aét of Parliament.’ 

The Commons then unanimoufly voted 
the King five fubfidies, and at the {ame time 
refolved that the fupply, and grievances, 
fhould go hand in hand. For this purpofe, 
they began to prepare a litt of their grievan- 
ces, which they intended to prefent to the 
King, by way of petition ; but, upon bet- 
ter confideration, they changed into the well- 
known BILL OF RIGHTS, Upon the fi- 
nifhiag of which the Commons were f@ in- 
tent, that they would hear of no other bufi- 
nefs till that was completed ; and upon this 
they fixed themfelves as upon a rock. 

Thus, with the Bil] of Rights in one 
hand, and the fupply in the other, they ftood 
firm againit all artifice, perfualions, threats 
enings, and promifes, both of the King, 
Court-party, and Houfe of Lords, who 
would gladly have perfuaded them to 
have introduced fome faving claufe ; but 
were never able to move them, from the 
ground they ftood upon. ‘The King, fee- 
ing no poflibie way to avoid this blow, re- 
folved at laft to pats the bill. And accor- 
dingly, on the 7th of June 1628, he came to 
the Houle of Lords, and gave a full and 
fatista€tory anfwer to the Bill of Rights, in 
full Parliament. And now the Commons, 
on their part, gave him the fupply they had 
already voted. 

Having finifhed this matter, to their lik- 
ing, they r@folved to punith the Duke of 
Buckingham, and fome others, who were the 
acting inftruments in the late illegal tranfac- 
tions. In which bufinefs they had proceed- 
to fome length, when the King fuddenly 
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came to the Houfe of Lords, and put an end 
to their feflions, by prorogation. It was in 
the recefs of this Parliament, that the lucky 
hand of John Felton gave the Duke of 
Buckingham a blow, that relieved the 
Houfe of Commons from any further trou- 
ble about him. 

The Parliament met again, on the 1oth 
of January, 1629 ; and immediately took 
into confideration the complaints of fome 
merchants whofe goods had been feized ; 
and who afterwards had been fined in the 
Star-chamber, for refufing to pay tonnage 
and poundage, being contrary to law, and 
not granted by act of Parliament ; and in 
exprefs contradiétion to the Bill of Rights. 
This created a difpute between the King and 
Houfe of Commons, which ended in the dif- 
folution of the Parliament : After having firft 
kept the Speaker in the chair by violence, 
which occafioned great confufion, tumult, 
and blows, till Sir John Elliot drew up a 
proteft, wherein, among other things, it is 
faid, ‘ That whoever fhall advife the taking 
of tonnage and poundage, not being grant- 
ed by Parliament, or that fhall be an «¢tor, 
or infrument therein, fhall be dcemed a ca- 
pital enemy to the kingdom and common- 
wealth.” 

The next day, after the diffolution of the 
Parliament; warrants were iffued out of the 
Council-chamber, for apprehending nine of 
the leading Members, and 3 of them were 
fent prifoners to the Tower ; and afterwards 
condemned, in the King’s-bench, to be im- 
pnioned during the King’s pleafure, and fe- 
verely fined. After this, the King refolved 
to call no more Parliaments, which he al- 
ways hated, and ufed to call them a many- 
headed monfter ; and never thought himfelf 
fafe fo long as they were fitting. However 
he had one true opinion of them, though 
oddiy expreffed ; he, faid ‘ They were of 
the nature of cats, that always grow curfed, 
with keeping.” 

But toreturn: The King, being refolved 
to call no more Parliaments, was therefore 
obliged to provide fome other means of fup- 
ply. Lord Clarendon fays, many of thefe 
were unjuft, many ridiculous,- many fcan- 
dalous, and a}l very grievous. But his chief 
dependance, for.a regular fupply, was a tax 
upon all his fubjeéts, under the name of fhip- 

money. The great obftruction to the exe- 
cution of his deiign was the Parliament, and 
the law. ‘The firft he had put out of his way 
by refolving to call no more; and now the 
Jaft was to be tried upon the point of thip- 
money. And, therefore, to jultify his pre- 


tenfions, he put a cafe, merely within the 
verge o& a poliibility; grounded upon his 
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duty, as King and Guardian of the realm; 
¢ That as he was to take careof the common. 
wealth, under all points of neceflity, whe- 
ther he himfelf was not the fole judge of that 
neceflity ; and when and how this danger was 
to be prevented and avoided." 

If fuch a neceffity as this could ever have 
been pleaded, in this kingdom, with any ap- 
pearance of juftice, it was at the. time of the 
invafion by the Danes, in the reign of Al: 
fred the Great, which was this: . Alfred 
found, by repeated experience, that, when 
he had marched his army to fight the Danes, 
in the north, they ran to their fhips, and fet 
fail for the fouth; and, in this manner, 
harraffed him about to every point of the 
compafs. Yet Alfred, under this real neceffity, 
did not pretend to tax his fubjeéts by virtue of 
his prerogative; but affembled his Parliament, 
and fhewed them the inconvenience he labour. 
ed under, with fuch a flying enemy ; and 
pointed out the means of redrefs. He advi- 
fed them to grant him a fupply of money, to 
fit out a fleet of fhips, and fight the enemy 
at fea; and fo prevent their landing at all. 

But Charles did otherwife: He referred his 
queftion to his corrupt Judges, and obtained 
an affirmative anfwer, as it was literally fat- 
ed ; which he took care to publith to the 
whole kingdom, and to have it recorded, in 
the Courts of law; and to be ufed, as a rule 
of Court, in all caufes upon this fubjeét. At 
the fame time he was refolved to have this pre- 
tended right of taxing the fubje& determined, 
the firft opportunity, in a Court of Juttice : 
And, accordingly, ordered the famous Mr. 
Hampden to be profecuted, in the Exche- 
quer, for refufing to pay twenty fhillings, 
which he was charged with, in the rate for 
fhip-money. Mr. Hampden moft nobly 
ftood the conteft with the King, and 
brought this great caufe toa hearing, before 
all the Judges of the realm, who were fum- 
moned, for the purpofe of fupporting their 
opinion upon this trial ; which, after many 
days hearing, was determined in favour of 
the King. 

Thus the King removed out of his way, 
for the prefent, the two great obftruétions to 
arbitrary power, that 1s, the Parliament 
and the law of the land; which laid open 
the treafure of the kingdom to his will. 
We may here again obferve the neceffity of 
eftablifhing fome power, in the State, that is 
able to affemble the Parliament, without 
the King’s confent ; which, upon this occafi- 
on, would have faved the life of the King, 
the conftitution of the country, and prevent- 
ed all thofe calamities incident toa civil war. 

King Charles had before told his Parlia- 
ment, that he had it,in his power to fupply 
himfelt 
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himfelf with money, without their affiftance ; 
that their fittmg, or not fitting, was at his op- 
tion, and fhould be determined agreeably to 
their behaviour. And, as he did not like 
their conduét, he aétually put his threats in 
execution, for twelve years; and, had the 
Scotch been as tame as the Englifh, for 
aught that appears, he might have continued 
them as long as he lived. For after he had 
diflolved his Parliament, and appointed cor- 
rupt Judges, who refufed to adminifter the 
law for relief of the fubjeét, in al) matters 
that concerned the power and revenue of the 
Crown, there was no power, in the State, able 
to contradiét his will. Here I thal] leave 
him to purfue his arbitrary meafures, til 
a new fcene opened, about the year 1640 ; 
that obliged him, once more, to call his Par- 
liament. 

The King, having thus eftablifhed an ar- 
bitrary power, and made himfelf matter of 
the lives, and fortunes, of his Englifh fub- 
jects, wanted to extend his tyranny over 
the coniciences of his ra in Scotland ; and 
reguiate their mode of faith, and the ceremo- 
nial praétice of their Church, agreeable to 
hisown. But they refufed his dittates, and 
took up arms in their own defence. 

Then it was that he found, what I would 
have all tyrants find, that the people would 
not contribute to enflave one another, at the 
command of the King. And, were this al- 


ways the cafe, there would foon be an end 
of ail tyranny. for the Englith would not 
fight the Scotch, nor the Scotch the Englith ; 
fo that the King made but a ridiculous figure, 
amongit his loving fubjeéts. Nay more, 
the Englifh rather chofe that the Scotch 
fhould march forward in order to reduce the 
King to that conttitutional point of neceflity, 
which muft conftrain him to eall a Parlia- 
ment, and oblige him to fubmitto their redrefs 
of the grievances of the nation. And, to this 
point of neceflity, the King was finally re- 
duced, when he called his Parliament, which 
met on the third day of November, 1640. 

Some authors athrm, that no age, or coun- 
try, ever produced men of greater abilities, 
than what fat in this Parliament. © They 
might be great men, but not fo great as 
thole IMMORTAL Barons, who -refcued 
the Conftitution from the Norman tyranny, 
and reftored the eleétive Power to the people ; 
neither was their work a thoufandth part fo 
great, important, and difficult. However, 
they had abilities equal to their tafk, and, had 
their honefty been equal to their abilities, 
they would have been a blefling to their 
country ; but, as it was, they proved the 
greateit courfe the nation could have met 
with. Let us fee then, how the Parliament 
really ated, in this matter; making the 
Conititution the Judge, which ought to have 
been the a rule of their aétion. 


To his G---- the D--- of G 


My L--p, 


HE influence of your G----'s fortune 

ftill feems to prefide over the Treafury. 
The genius of Mr. Bradfhaw infpires Mr. 
Robinfon. How remarkable it is, (and I 
{peak of it not as matter of reproach, but as 
fomething peculiar to your charaéter) that 
you have never yet formed a friendfhip, 
which has not been fatal to the object of it ; 
nor adopted a caufe, to which, one way or 
other, you have not done mifchief! Your 
attachment is infamy while it lafts, and, 
whichever way it turns, leaves ruin and dif- 
grace behind it. The deluded girl, who 
yields to fuch a profligate, even while he is 
conftant, forfeits her reputation as well as her 
innocence, and finds Perfelf abandoned at 
Ja(t to mifery and fhame. Thus it happen- 
ed with the heft of P Poor Dingley 
too!---I proteft I hardly know which of them 
we ouglit moft to Jament :--- The unhappy 
man, who finks under the fenfe of his dif- 
honour, or him who furvives it. Charac- 
ters, fo finithed, are placed beyond the 
veach of panegyric. Death has fixed his feal 


upon Dingley, and you, my Lord, have fet 
your mark upon the other. 

The only letter I ever addreffed to the 
K---was fo unkindly received, that I be- 
lieve I fhall never prefume to trouble his 

» in that way, again. But my zeal 
for his fervice is fuperior to neglect, and, 
like Mr. Wilkes’s patriotifm, thrives by 
perfecutien. is much ad- 
di&ted to ufeful reading, and, if I am not 
ill-informed, has honoured the Public Ad- 
vertifer with particular attention. I have en- 
deavoured therefore, and not without fuccefs 
(as perhaps you may remember) to furnith iz 
with fuch iterefting and edifying imtelli- 
gence, as probably would not reach him 
through any other channel. The fervices 
you have done the nation,---your integrity in 
office, and lignal fidelity to your approved 
good mafter, have been faithfully recorved. 
Nor have his own virtues been intirely ney-~ 
leéted. hefe letters, my L--d, are read in 
other countries and in other Janguages ; and 
I think d may affirm without vanity, that 

the 
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the gracious character of the belt of P-----s 
is by this time not only perfectly known to 
his {------ s, but tolerably well underftood 
by the reft of Europe. In this refpe&t alone, 
I have tie advantage of Mr. Wh---h--d. 
His plan, I think, is too narrow. He feems 
to manufaciure his verfes for the fole ufe of 
the hero, whois fuppofed to be the fubjeét of 
them; and, that his meaning may not be 
unlawfully exported in foreign bottoms, fets 
all tranflation at defiance 
Your G----’s re-appointment to a feat in 
the C-b-n-t was announced to the public by 
the ominous return of Lord B--- tothis coun- 
try. When that noxious planet approaches 
England, he never fails to bring plague and 
peftilence alongwith him. The K--- alrea- 
dy fecls the malignant effect of your influ- 
ence over his C------ s. Your former Ad- 
miniftration made Mr. Wilkes an Alder- 
man of Londen, and Reprefentative of Mid- 
dlefex. Your next appearance in office is 
marked with his eleétion to the Shrivalty. 
In whatever meafure you are concerned, you 
are net only difappointed of fuccefs, but al- 
ways contrive to make the G------- nt of the 
beft of P-----s contemptible in his own eyes, 
and ridiculous to the whole world. Making 
all the due allowance for the effe&t of the Mi- 
nifter’s declared interpofition, Mr. Robin- 
fon’s aftivity, and Mr. Horne’s new zeal in 
fupport of Adminiftration, we ftill want the 
genius of the D--- of G to account for 
committing the whole intereft of Government 
in the City to the conduct of Mr. H----y. 
1 will not bear hard upon your faithful 
iviend and emiflary Mr. T------ t, for I 
know the difficulties of his fituation, and 
that a few lottery tickets are of ufe to his 
ceconomy. ‘There is a proverb concerning 
perfons in the predicament of this Gentle- 
man, which however cannot be ftriétly ap- 
plied to him. ‘ They commence dupes, and 
finith knaves.” Now Mr. T------t's cha- 
racter is uniform. I am convinced that his 
fentiments never depended upon his circum- 
fiances, and that, in the moft profperous 
late of his fortune, he was always the very 
man he is at prefent.——- But was there no 
other perfon of rank and confequence in the 
city, whem Government could confide in, 
but a notorious Jacobite ? Did you imagine 
that the whole body of the Diffenters, that 
the whole Whig intereft of London, would 
attend at the levy, and fubmit to the direc- 
tions of a notorious Jacobite? Was there 
no Whiz Magiftrate in the cit), t hom 


the fervants of George the Third coud in- 
truft the management of a bufinels fo very 
interefting to their Mafter as the clection of 
Sherifis? Is there no room at St. James’s, 
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but for Scotchmen and Jacobites >—— My 
L--d, I do not mean to queftion the fince- 
rity of Mr. H---y’s attachment to his Ma- 
jelty’s Government. Since the commence- 
ment of the prefent reign, I have feen fill 
greater contradictions reconciled. The prin- 
ciples of thefe worthy Jacobites are not fo 
abfurd as they have been reprefented. Their 
ideas of divine right are not fo annexed to 
the perfon or family, as to the political cha- 
racter of the S Had there ever 
been an honeft man among the Stuarts, his 
*s prefent friends would have been 
Whigs upon principle. But the converfion 
of the beft of has removed their 
fcruples. They have forgiven him the fins 
of his H-------- n ancettors, and acknow- 
leslged the hand of Providence in the defcent 
of the upon the head of a true Stuart. 
In you, my L--d, they alfo behold, with a 
kind of predile&tion, which borders upon 
loyalty, the natural Reprefentative of that 
illuttrious family. 


GPCRS ny RIOR 














The mode of your de- © 


fcent trom Charles the Second is only a bar © 


to your pretenfions to the Crown, and no || 


way interrupts the regularity of your fuccef- 
ceffion to all the virtues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunate fuccefs of the Reverend 
Mr. Horne’s endeavours, in fupport of the 
minifterial nomination of Sheriffs, will, I 
fear obftruét his preferment. Permit me to 
recommend him to your G----’s protection. 
You will find him copioufly gifted with 
thofe qualities of the heart, which ufually 
dire&t you in the choice of your friendhhips. 
He too was Mr. Wilkes’s friend, and as 
incapable as you are of the liberal refent- 
ment of a Gentleman. No, my L--d;— 
it was the folitary, vindigtive malice of a 
Mcenk, brooding over the infirmities of his 
friend, until he thought they quickened in- 
to public life ; and feafting, with a rancorous 
rapture, upon the fordid catalogue of his 
diftreffes. Now, let him go back to his 
cloilter. ‘The church is a proper retreat for 
him. In his principles he is already a Bi- 
fhop. 

‘The mention of this man has moved me 
from my natural moderation. Let me rc- 
turn to yourG You are the pillow, 
upon which I am determined to reft all my 
refentments. What idea can the beft of 
s form to himfelf of his own g----- nt; 
in what repute can he conceive that he ftan<s 
with his p--ple, when he fees, beyond the 
poflibility of a doubt, that, whatever. be 
the office, the fufpicion of his favour is fa- 
tal to the Candidate, and that, when the 
party he wifhes well to has the faireft prof- 
pest of fuccels, if his Royal inclination 
thould unfortunately be difcovered, it drops 
hike 
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like an acid, and turns the el¢tion? This 
event, among others, may perhaps contri- 
bute to open his M----"s eyes to his real ho- 
nour and intereft. In fpite of all your 
G----’s ingenuity, he may at laft perceive 
the inconvenience of feleciing, with fuch a 
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curious felicity, every villain in the nation 
to fill the various departments of his 
G-------- nt. Yet I fhould be forry to con- 
fine him in the choice either of his footmen 


or his friends. 
Public Advertifer. ] JUNIUS. 


The Compendious Peerage of England, continued from Page 320 of our Ma- 
gazine for June la/t, with the Arms finely engraved, and a genealogical 
Account of the Noble Family of ANNESLEY, Earl of Anglefey. 


HIS ancient family took their furname 

from the town of Annefley in the 
county of Nottingham, the poffeifor where- 
of was Richard de Annefley, anno, 1079, 
14 Will. I. to whom fucceeded Ralph de 
Annefley, called Brito or Briton. 

He left iffue, by Aubrey his wife, Regi- 
nald his fon and heir, and he left ilfue Ralph 
de Annefley, who firft fided with the rebelli- 
ous Barons, but afterwards found fuch fa- 
vour, that Philip de Mare, Sheriff of Derby 
and Nottinghamfhire, was by precept, anno 
1216, (1 Hen. IIT.) commanded to re- 
fiore all thofe lands furfeited when he depart- 
ed from his allegiance to King John. And 
in2 H. III. he was excufed from ferving 
the office of Coroner, on account of his in- 
firmnefs He Jeft flue Reginald and Robert. 
Which Reginald was a Knight, and had 
by his wife, daughter and heir of 
——, iifue John de Annefley. 

The faid John on 4 OS. 8 Ed. I. had 
a grant of free warren in all his demefnes in 
Annefley, and Rowmayras in com’ Ebor. 
as alfo all thofe lands within te bounds of 
the foreft ; and, being at that time a Knight, 
was Sheriff of the counties of Derby and 
Nottingham, 14 E. I. in which office he 
continued for five years together, He mar- 
ried Annora, daughter of Sir Robert Pierre- 
point, Knight; and had iffue by her three 
fons, John, Robert, and Ralph. 

John de Anneftley, the eldeft fon and heir, 
was alfo a Knight in 2 E. IIT. .when he had 
a grant of the cultody of the honour of Pe- 
verel in com” Nott. and Derb. He had iffue 
John, who was likewife knighted. 

Which Sir John, anno so £. IlI, had 
livery of the manor of Hedyngton, and hun- 
dred of Belynden, and Nethyate in Oxford- 
thire, and the fame year ferved his country 
in Parliament, as one of the Knights for 
the county of Nottingham ; as alfo in anv- 
ther Parliament called in the 2d year of 
King Richard If. In 7 R. II. Thomas de 
Annefley ; his fon, was eleéted one of the 
Knights for the county of Nottingham ; and 
the year after the faid Sir John was again 
returned a Member for the fame county: 2 





he was in two other Parliaments in the fame 
reign. He took to wife Ifabel, daughter 
and coheir of Margaret, third fifter and co- 
heir of Sir John Chandos, Knight of the 
Garter, Baron of St. Saviour le Vifcount in 
Normandy, (fon of Thomas, fon of Sir 
Roger Chandos, Knight) whereby becom- 
ing interefted in that barony, he.cited Tho- 
mas de Caterton, Efq; who had been Go- 
vernor of the caftle of St. Saviour le Vifcount, 
into the Court of Chivalry, to appear before 
the Lerd High-Conftable of England and 
others, at. Weftminfter, on Wednefday 7 
March, 1380, ¢ R. 2. to anfwer his deli- 
vering up to the French the faid Caftle of St. 
Saviour, a third part thereof being his pro- 
perty in right of :fabel his wife as aforefaid. 
And the faid Thomas endeavouring to avoid 
the challenge by frivolous exceptions, John, 
Ituke of Lancafter, (third fon of King Ed- 
ward ITI.) fwore, that if he did not perform 
what he ought to do therein, according to 
the Jaw of arms, he fhould be drawn to the 
gallowsas atraitor. ‘Thereupon, at a Court 
of Honour held Friday the roth of March 
fullowing, they were ordered, according to 
the law of arms, to engage in duel, the King 
aflenting thereto ; and was himfelf a fpetta- 
tor with all the Court. ‘The combat was 
in the Palace-yard of Weftminfter, and Ca- 
terton (fays Barnes the Hiftorian) ¢ was a 
mighty man of valour, of a large ftature, 
and far overtopped the Knight, being alfo of 
great expectation in fuch matters. But how- 
ever, whether juttice, or chance, or valour 
only, decided the bufinefs, the Knight pre- 
vailed, and Caterton the day after the com- 
bit (as fome fay) died of his wounds, tho’, 
confidering the laws attending duels in fuch 
caies, I rather inclineto Fabian, who affirms 
he was drawn to Tyburn, and there hang- 
ed for the treafon, whereof being vanquifh- 
ed, he was proved guilty. *The King, tak- 
ing into confideration the damage done, to 
this Sir Jokn by the lofs of his third part 
of the aforefaid caftle, was pleafed 26 May, 
1385, to grant him, and Habel his wife, for 
their lives, an annuity of 40 1. pay ann. pay- 
able half- yearly out @& his Eachequer. 
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They left iflue Thomas, who had iffue 


Hugh Annefey, his fon and heir ; and 
a daughter Ifabel ; which Hugh died on the 
33 Sept. 2H.IV. and by a daughter of 
Sir John Babington, of Chitwell,-in com’ 
Derb. Knt. had iffue a fon Hugh, and a 
daughter Mariana, wife of Edmund W:!- 
Joughby, from whom the Willoughbies of 
of Wollaton deicend. Which Hugh was 8 
years of age at his father’s deceafe ; and, by 
a daughter of William Fitz Williams, had 
iflue two fons, John and Thomas. 

John Annetley, the eldeft, died in 15 H. 
VI. leaving iflue one daughter and heir 
Alice, married to Sir George Chaworth, 
Knt. third fon of Sir Thomas Chaworth, 
from whom the late Lord Vifcount Cha- 
worth is lineally defcended ; and with her 
the manor of Annefley paffed away to the 
family of Chaworth‘ 

Thomas Annefley, brother to the faid 
John, and uncle of Alice, was feated at Ro- 
dington in Nottinghamfhire, and had iffue 
two fons, William Annefley of Rodington 
and Hugh. William Annefley, the eldett 
fon, left iffue five fons and four daughters ; 
and, of thefe five fons, the three firft died 
without iffue male; fothat Robert, the 4th 
fon, became head of the family. He was of 
Newport Pagnel in com’ Bucks, and died 
in the firft year of Queen Mary, as thould 
feem by the probate ct his Luft will and tetta- 
ment. He married Joan, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cloville, of Coldhall, in com’ Effex, 
by whom he had iflue George, his fon and 
heir ; alfo three daughters. 

Which George Annefley was alfo of New- 
port-Pagnel aforefaid, and married Elifa- 
beth, daughter of Robert Dove of Moul- 
fho im com’ Bucks. He had iflue by her 
eight fons and three daughters. 

Robert Annefley of Newport-Pagnel, the 
eldeft fon and heir, marvied Beatrix, daugh- 
ter of John Cornwal] of Moor-Park, in 
com’ Hertf. Efy; and kad iffue two fons 
and three daughters. 

Francis Arnefley, his eldeft fon and heir, 
was made firft a Knight, then a Baronet of 
Treland ; and on the 8th of February, in the 
4th year of Xing James I, being then Knt. 
and Baronet, Vice-treafurer and Receiver- 
general of the rents and revenues in Jreland, 
and Principal Secretary of State in that king- 
dom, was created Baron Mount-Norris of 
Mount-Norris in the county of Armagh in 
Ireland, and to the heirs-male of his bocly. 
Alfo by other letters patent under the Great- 
feal of England, datea the'11 March, 19 Jac. 
J. he was created Vifcount of Valentia in the 
county of Kerry in Ireland, to him and his 
hcirs-male, to holdimmediately after the death 
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of Henry Power Lord Vifcount Valentia, 
without heirs-male of his body. Which title, 
on the death of the faid Henry, he accords 
ingly en‘oyed. 

When the Earl of Straffor! was Lord 
Lieutenant of Jreland, he was committed to 
prifon, and fentenced to lofe his head by an 
extraordinary act of power, which was the 
sth article in the impeachment of the faid 
Earl. 

This Francis, Lord Mount Norris, was 
after Vifcount Valentia. His Lordfhip had 
to his firft wife Dorothy, daugnter to Sir 
John Philips of Pi:ton-caftle in com’ Pem- 
broke, Bart. by whom he had iffue five fons 
and five daughters. By his fecond wife, 
Jane, the widow of Sir Peter Courteen, and 
daughter of Sir John Stanhope, and Sifter of 
Philip Earl of Cheftertield, he had feven 
fons and two daughters. 

Arthur Annefley, his eldeft fon and heir, 
who fucceeded him in his honours, was born 
July 10, 1614. Which Arthur, in the life- 
time of his father, was the firft of the three 
Commiffioners, who, in May 1645, were 
appointed by the Parliament to manage the 
affairs of the kingdom of Ireland ; and, ar- 
riving there in Odtober following, brought 
with then provifions and ammunition, and 
20,000]. inmoney, to be employed againft 
the Inth rebels in that realm. And a little 
before the Reftoration, anno 1660, being 
Prefident of the Council, he was, as Lord 
Clarendon writes, very well contented that 
the King fhould receive particular mforma- 
tion of his devotion, and of his refolution to 
do him fervice; which he manifefted in ma- 
ny particulars of importance, and had the 
courage to receive a letter from his Majefty 
in his exile, and returned a dutiful anfwer to 
it. For which faithful fervices, at the Refto- 
ration of the King, he was fworn of the Privy- 
council, and on April 20, 13 Car. II. 1661, 
created a Baron of England, by the title of 
Lord Annefley of Newport-Pagnel in com’ 
Bucks ; and alfo at the fame time advarced 
to the degree of an Englifh Earl, by the 
title of Earl of Anglefey, an ifland in 
Wales, and to the heirs male of his body. 
In 1667, he was made Tr. afurer of the Na- 
vy; and on the qth of February, 1671-2, 
his Majefty, in Council, was pleafed to ap- 
point the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Anglefey, the Lord Holles, the Lord 
Athley-Cooper, and Mr. Secretary Trevor, 
or any three of them, to be a Committee to 
perule and revife all the papers and writings, 
concerning the fettlement of Ireland, from 
the firft to the laft; and to make an abftraét 
of the ftate thereof in writing. And ac- 
cordingly, on the r2th of June, 1671, = 

made 
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made their report at large, which was the 
tuundation of a commiffion, dated the firft 
of Auguft, 1671, to Prince Rupert, the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Lauderdale, 
Earl of Anglefey, Lords Afhley and Holles, 
Sir John Trevor, and Sir Thomas Chichly, 
to infpect the fettlement of Ireland, and all 
proceedings, in order thereunto. $ 
was followed by another commiffion of 
the 17th of January, 1672, to Prince Ru- 
pert, &c. whereunto the Duke of Ormond, 
the Earl of Shaftefbury, and the Lord-Trea- 
furer Clifford, were added, to infpeét the 
affairs of Ireland, viz. the acts of fettle- 
ment and explanation, and the execution of 
them, and the difpofing of forfeited lands, 
and the ftate of his Majefty’s revenue, &c. 
After which, by reafon of his fingular_pru- 
dence and fidelity, he had the great office of 
Lord Privy-Seal conferred on him, April 
22, 1673 

His Lordfhip was converfant in al] the 
moft dificult parts of learning; he had 
thoroughly acqu:inted himfe!f with the Gre- 
cian and Roman antiquities; and, as he 
made it the chief end of all his application 
and ftudy to ferve his Prince and Country, 
he had, with indefatigable induftry, rendered 
himfelf an abfolute matter of our Englifh 
hiftory both ancient and modern ; and few 
were better acquainted with our old records 
and monuments. He could never be pre- 
vailed on to fall into thofe meafures, which 
fome of the chief Minifters of King Charles 
II. were pleafed to take, under the pretence 
of advancing the prerogative, and fecuring 
the monarchy ; but tended to overthrow the 
liberties of the people, and facrifice the vifi- 
ble, and real intereft of their native coun- 
try. 
His Lordthip was an incomparable philo- 
fopher, a judicious antiquary, an exact hif- 
torian, and a profound ftatefman. And, to 
lay up a noble magazine of learning for 
himfelf and his pofterity, he, with incredi- 
ble expence and pains, had got together one 
of the moft valuable coileétions of books 
that, perhaps, were ever feen in Europe, 
confifting of the choiceft volumes written in 
all faculties, arts, and languages ; and tho” 
it had the ill fate to be diffipated after his 
death, in a public auétion, (which was none 
of his Lordthip’s fault) yet it ought to be 
mentioned to his lafting honour,§that he was 
one of the firft Peers of England, who took 
care to furnifh himfelf with a well-chofen 
library, in which he has fince been happily 
followed by feveral perfons of the higheit 
quality. 

His Lordfhip wrote ‘ The Hiftory of the 
late commotions and troubles of ” Ire- 


And this. 


land, from the rebellion in 1641, till there- 
ftoration of the King in 1660; which con- 
tained all the treaties, negotiations, fieges, 
and batiles, and other memorable tranfac- 
tions during that time. But this valuable 
manufcript is not to be found, being (as it 
is thought) fallen into hands who itifled it 
purpofely, that the mifanagement and trea- 
chery of fome, who bore a principal part 
therein, might not be expofed. Since his 
Lordfhip’s death has been publifhed § J he 
privileges of the Houfe of Lords and Com- 
mons, argued and ftated in two conferences 
between both Houfes, April 19 and 22, 
1671. To which is added a difcourfe, 
wherein the rights of the Houle of Lords 
are truly afferted. With learned remarks 
on the fceming arguments, and pretended 
precedents offered at thet time againft their 
Lordfhips. Written by the Right Honour- 
= Authur, Earl of Anglefey, Lord Privy 
eal.” 

His Lordfhip departed this life on the 6th 
of April, 1686, and by his wife Elizabeth, 
one of the two daughters and coheirs of Sir 
James Altham, of Oxey, in com’ Hertf. 
Knt. one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
had iffue by her (who died April 12, 1692) 
feven fons, viz. James, Lord Annetley; Al - 
tham, Richard, Arthur, who died unmar- 
ried ; Charles, and two others who died in 
their childhood. Whereof Altham, fecond 
fon, on the 14th of Feb. 1680, 33 Car. II. 
was created Baron of Altham in Ireland, 
with limitaticn of that honour to his young- 
er brothers; but by Alice, his firlt wife, 
daughter and fole heir of Charles Leigh of 
Leighton-Buzzard, in com’ Bedford, Efq; 
fecond fon to Thomas the firft Lord Leigh, 
leaving no iffue ; and having by Vofula, his 
fecond wife, daughter of Sir Robert-Mark- 
ham, an only fon, George James, Lord 
Altham, who died in his infancy, the title 
fell to Richard Annefley, third fon to Ar- 
thur, Earl of Anglefey, the honour of Earl 
Ms Anglefey being devolved on Richard, his 
on. 

James Lord Annefley, fucceeded his fa- 
ther, and took his feat in Parliament (by 
virtue of his Majefty’s writ of fummons) 
the roth of May, 1686; and, dying anno 
1690, left iffue by Elifabeth his wife, daugh- 
ter to John Earl of Rutland, three fons 
and two daughters. 

James, his eldeft fon and heir, fucceeded 
him, and was married, in King Henry the 
VIIth’s chapel in Weftminfter-abbey, on 
the 28th of Oétober, 1699, to Lady Ca- 
tharine Darnley, natural daughter to King 
James II. (by @atharine, only daughter to 
Sir Charles Sidley, Bart.) by whom he had 
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iffue Catharine, born January 7, 1700, and 
married in Sept. 1718, to Wiiliam Phipps, 
E{q; fon and heir to sir Conftantine Phipps, 
Lord Chanceller of Ireland in the reign of 
Queen Anne. His Lordthip died January 

“#8,5701-2 ; and wa: fucceeded by John his 
brother. 

Which John, Earl of Anglefey, in the 
year 1710, was conftituted Vice-treafurer, 
Receiver-general, and Paymaiter of the for- 
ces in Ircland, and {worn of the Privy-coun- 
cil. He married on the 21ft of May, 1706, 
the Lady Henrietta Stanley, eldeft daughter 
and coheir to William-Richard-George, 
Earl of Derby, by whom he left iffue one 
daughter, Elifabeth, who died in her infan- 
cy ; and departing this life on the 18th of 
September, 1710, was fucceeded by Arthur, 
his only furviving brother. 

Which Arthur, Ear] of Anglefey, was, 
on his acceffion to the honour, alfo appoint- 
ed joint Vice-treafurer of Irel:nd (with 
Henry Lord Hyde, after Earl of Clarendon 
and Rochefter) and fworn of the Privy- 
council. On the death of Queen Anne, he 
was made choice of by King George I to 
be one of the Lords-Juftices till he arrived 
from Hanover; after which he was made 
one of his Majefty’s Privy-council ; and 
on the 3d of January, 1714-15, (with 

. Henry Hyde, then Ea:l of Rochefter) again 
made Joint treafurer of Ireland, and Trea- 
furer at war. On the death of the Duke of 
Manchefter, he was on the gth of February, 
3701 2, in full Senate unanimoufly eleéted 
High Steward -of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where he had his education; and 
was one of the'r Repre‘en‘atives in three fe- 
veral Parliaments, whilft he was a Commor- 
er. His Lordfhip married Mary, daughter 
of John Thompfon Lord Haverfham ; which 
Lady died in January 1718-19, without iffuc, 
znd was buried at Farnborough. 

His Lordihip lived afterwards a widower, 
and dying at Farnborough on the 41ft of 
March, 1737, was there buried by his La- 
dy. To whom fucceeded Richard Annef- 
Jey Lord Altham, only furviving fon of Ri- 
chard Annefley Lord Altham, third fon of 
Arthur Annefley, who was created Earl of 
Anglefey. 

Which Richard Lord Altham was, Sep- 
tember 20, 1679, inftalled one of the Pre- 
bends of Weftminfter ; and April 7, 1681, 
inftalled Dean of Exeter. He was buried in 
‘Weltminfter-abbey, November 25, 1701, 
leaving iffue by Dorothy his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Davy of the county of Devon, two 
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fons, Arthur and Richard, and a daughter 
Elifabeth, wife of Maurice Lord Haver- 
fham ; and, after his deceafe, to Fitz-Wil- 
liam White, Efq. 

Arthur Lowi Altham, the eldeft fon, 
leaving no iilue by his wife, a natural daugh- 
ter of John Shetheld, Duke of Bucking. 
hamfhire, was fucceeded by Richard, his bro- 
ther and heir ; who alfo, in 1737, fucceeded 
to the title of Earl of Anglefey. 

His Lordthip married, on Jan. 24, 1715, 
Anne, daughter to Captain John Preft, of 
Monéton, near Biddifurd in Devonthire ; 
who brought him a confiderable fortune, 
but died without iffue. In her life-time, he 
is faid to have married Anne Wilfon, daugh- 
ter of a Merchant of Dublin, by whom he 
had two daughters ; and in the life-time of 
the faid Anne Wilfon, Juliana Donavan, by 
whom he had children, and of thefe a fon, 
the claimant of the Anglefey Peerage, was 
declared in the laft (ffion of Parliment, on 
the 22d of April by the Lords, to have no 
right to the titles, honours, and dignities 
claimed by his petition. 

Titces } Richard Annefley, late Earl 
of Anglefey, Vifcount Valentia, Baron An- 
nefley of Newport-Pagnel, Baron Mount- 
Norris, Baron of Altham, and Baronet of 
Treland. 

CREATIONS. ] Baronet Augutt 7, (1620) 
1§ Jac, T. Baron Annefley of Newport- 
Pagnel in the county of Bucks, and Earl of 
the ifle of Anglefea in Wales, (Englith ho- 
nours) April 20, (1661) 13 Car. HI. Vif- 
ccunt Valentia in the county of Kerry; 
March 13, (1621-2) 19 Jac. I. in rever- 
fion after the death of Henry Power, who 
was fo created, March 1, (1620) 18 Jac. 
I. Baron Mount-Norris, a fort in the coun- 
ty of Armagh, Feb. 18, (1628) 4 Car. I. 
and Baron of Altham, Feb. 14, 1680, 33 
Car. II. Which laft titles of Baron and Vif- 
count are Irifh honours. 

Arms.] Pally of fix, argent and azure, 
over all, a bend gules. 

CrestT.] On a wreath a Moor’s head 
and butt, in profile couped, proper, wreath- 
ed about the temples, argent and azure. 

SUPPORTERS.] On the dexter fide, a 
a Roman Knight, on the finifter, a Moor- 
ifh Prince, both habited and furnithed pro- 

f. 
MotTrTo.] VIRTUTIS AMORE. 

ANNESLEY, Earl of Anglefea. 

Cu1EF-SEAT.] Clemoling, or Camolin- 
a in the county of Wexford, Ire- 
and. 
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The BritisH Muse, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


PROLOGUE #0 the New Comedy of 
the MAID of BATH. 


Written by a FRIEND. 


HO but has read, if you have read 
at all, 

Of one they Jack the Giant-killer call ; 

He was a bold, ftout, able-bodied man, 

To clear the world of fee, faw fum, his 
lan. 

Wheneler a monfter had within his power 

A young and tender virgin to devour, 

To cvol his blood, Jack, like a ékilful fur- 


geon, . 
Bled well the monfter, and releas’d the vir- 


ins 

Like as beft doétors, did a method learn 

Of curing fevers, never to return, 

fayn’ I this giant-killing trade renew ? 

I have my virgin, and my monfter too. 

Tho’ I can’t boaft, like Jack, a lift of 
flain, 

J wield a lancet, and can breathe a vein: 

To his Herculean arm my nerves are weak, 

He cleft his foes, I only make mine fqueak : 

As Indians would their flaves to pleafe the 
Court, 

I'll tickle mine, Great Sirs, to make you 
fports 

To prove my‘elf an humble imitator, 

Giants are vices, and Jack ftands for fatire ; 

By tropes and figures, as it fancy fuits, 

Paffions rife monfters, men fink down to 
brutes ; 

All talk and write in allegoric dition, 

Cuurt, city, towa and country run to fic- 
tion! 

Each daily paper allegory teaches— 

Placemen are locufts, and contraétors leeches ; 

Nay, e’en Change-alley, where no bard 
repairs, 

Deals much in fidtion to pafs off their 
wares ; 

For whence the roaring there ?——from 
Bulls and Bears ! 

The gaming focls are dovet, the knaves are 


rooks, 

Change-alley bankrupts waddle out lame 
ducks ! 

But, Ladies, blame not you your gaming 
fpoufes, 

For you, as well as they, have pigeon-hou- 
fes ! 


To change the figure—formerly I have been 

To ftraggling follies only whipper-in ; 

By royal bounty rais’d, I mount the back 

Of my own hunter, and I keep the pack : 

Tallyo!—a rank old Fox we now purfue, 

So ftrong the fcent, you'll run him full in 
view : 

If we can’t kill fuch brutes in human fhape, 

Let's fright “em, that your chickens may 
efcape 5 


Roufe "em, when o’er their tender prey 
they’re grumbling, 

And rub their gums at leaft, to mar their 
mumbling. 


EPILOGUE to the MAID of BATH. 
Written by Mr. CUMBERLAND. 
Spoken by Mrs. JEWELL. 





Onfiding in the juftice of the place, 
To you the Maid of Bath fubmits her 
cafe: 
Wrong’d, and defeated of three feveral 
fpoufes, 
She lays her damages for nine full houfes, 
Well, Sirs, you’ve heard the parties, pro and 
con. 
Do the Pro’s carry it? Shall the fuit go 
on? 
Speak hearts for us, to them we make ap- 


peal ; 

Tell us not what you think, but what you 
feel: 

Afk us, why bring a private caufe to view ? 

We anfwer, with a figh—becaufe "tis true : 

For, tho’ invention is our poet’s trade, 

Here he but copies parts, which others 
play’d. 

For on a ramble late, one ftarry night, 

With Afmodeo, his familiar {prite, 

High on the wing, by his conduétor’s fide, 

This guilty fcene the indignant bard def- 
cry’d: 

Soaring in air, his ready pen he drew, 

And dath’d the glowing fatire as he flew: 

For in thefe rank luxuriant times there 
needs 

Some ftrong bold hand to pluck the noxious 
weeds. 

The rake of fixty, cripp]’d hand and knee, 

Who fins on claret, and repents on tea: 

The witlefs Maccaroni, who purloins 

A few cant words, which fome pert gambler 
coins : 

The undomeftic Amazonian dame, 

Staunch to her Coterie, in defpite of fame = 

Thefe are the victims of our poet's plan, 

But moft, that Monfter—an unfeeling man. 

When {uch a foe provokes him to the fight, 


Tho? maim’d, out fallies the puiffant 
knight : : 

Like Withrington, maintains the glorious 
ftrife, 


And only yields his laurels—with his life. 


A Defcription of the PANTHEON. 


N Cold-bath-fields, there ftands a place 
of fame, 
In around form—the Pantheon by name ; 
Its medel much like that of ancient Rome ; 
Fame blows her trumpet on its ftately dome ; 
Only 
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Only, inftead of Deities and Gods, 
You'll find it crouded by our bucks and 
bloods. 
Hither the city ’prentice and the beau 
Repair, their hats with filver bands to fhew ; 
With fine long-quartered thoes and buckles 
bright, 
To charm the Ladies and engage their fight. 
Barbers and taylors join to grace the place, 
And fhine in waiftcoats all bedaub’d with 
lace. 
Silver and gold, fuch Gentlemen have made, 
But foon their manners have confefs’d their 
trade ; 
They curfe and fwear, quarrels from thence 
enfue, 
And all their tones is—D—n me! who are 
ou ? 
Stripp’d off their gold-lac’d cloaths—prepare 
to fight, 
And give Pantheon Gentry much delight. 
Who could imagine that thofe men could 
be 
Journeymen-bricklayert, drinking flip-flop 
tea: 
Fellows of courage ftout, unus’d to fear, 
Handling of tea-cups like a pot of beer, 
View, in that box, the mother and the 
daughter, 
Holding the tea-pot up, Here, Waiter ! 
Water! 
Poor Girl !————-the feems to havea ftrong de- 
fire, 
To walk alone, without her mother by her. 
Behold that Lady fitting all alone, 
Who loft to fhame and modefty is grown ; 
Drefs’d like a jack-daw out in borrow’d 
plumes, 
An air of modefty (though falfe) affumes ; 
Throws out her fnares to catch unwary 





youth, 

And wean‘ them from their honefty and 
truth. 

But foft, what fort of folks are fitting 
there? 


°Tis country Jan, and family, I declare : 
« Lord love ye, Wife—for what did’ft bring 


© us here ? 

‘ Here’s nothing to be had our hearts to 
© chear 5 

© Zure I miftook, or I’fe be judg’d by daugh- 
* ter, 

* If all the folk be'n’t calling out for wa- 
‘ ter.” ° 

And now we’ll change the fcene, and let 

ye fee, 


At a full view, the place and company : 

Like horfes in a mill——they ftill go round, 

And one another with their tongues con- 
found. 

The bufy waiters, with their tea and rolls, 

Cry, * By your leaves, Gemmen, Heav'n blefs 
£ your fouls ;” 

Then feald the legs of thofe who are ftanding 


by, 
And Waiter! Waiter! isthe general cry ; 
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Here—tea for two—and coffee here for four ! 

Here, Waiter! Waiter! bring me one roll 
more. 

A pint of wine a bottle of Champaign ; 

Here, Waiter! boil this coffee up again: 

Waiter, a bowl of punch, and put half rum 





in, 
Here, Waiter! fill this bow! :——Coming, 
Sir, coming. 
Here, who takes money ? Waiter, what’s to 
ay? 
Let’s know the reck’ning here without de- 
lay. 
This is the pi€ture of this famous place, 
That’s lately been attended witn difgrace, 
By being the continual refort 
Of perfons of the meaneft loweft fort. 
But, fummer being come, we hope once 
more, 
To fee the place as famous as before ; 
Good company may give it a good name, 
And the Pantueon be a place of Fame, 





STANZAS, written in a Wood. 


Scene, like this, can feldom fail to 
pleafe, 
—— friendly boughs a cooling fhade dif- 
ufe. 
Here on this turf let me recline at eafe, 
And hold fweet converfe with the fylvas 
Mufe. 
Thee let me worfhip with obedience true, 
Whom paftoral fimplicities adorn, 
When Eve puts on her fandals wath’d in dew, 
When earth receives the virgin kifs of 
morn. 
Oh! let me frequent from the plains retire, 
And to thy private fooihing grots repair, 
When fultry Phebus, with meridian fire, 
Scorches the panting bofom of the air. 
Shew me, kind Druid, fome pacific dale, 
From tumult lead my willing footfteps far, 
Nor let me hear the fadly-founding tale 
Of armies vitim’d in the field of war. 
On me, Ambition! mayf thou never prey, 
Nor difcompofe one feature of my mind ! 
Enough !—thou fnatch’d my Paridel away, 
Who left his penfive Altamont behind. 
Perhaps, ev’n now, whiie here the ruftic lay 
I tune, contemplative o’er Nature’s page, 
Thoufands ftand forth in terrible array, 
And hofts with hofts in deeds of death en- 
gage. 
Full many a tear to come will mother’s thed, 
In all the raving impotence of woe ; 
And many a father, for his darling dead, 
Will feel the pang which sone but fathers 
know. 
Happy for me, that underneath this fhade 
I fit fequefter’d from the bufy throng ; 
Here ftruggling rills rough gurgle thro’ the 
glade, 
And liften to the black-bird’s mellow fong. 
What tho’ fair Iris * fits not on thy wing, 
’ Nor fprinkles on thy breaft her heav’nly dye, 
, Sweet 


® Feigned to prefide over the rainbow, 
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Sweet harmonift ! I'd rather hear thee fing 
Than all the noify minftrels of the fky. 
Why dances thus yon butterfly fo gay, 
Beating the air in many an idle ring ? 
Go, fpread thy colours to the noon-tide ray, 
And bid the painter emulate thy wing. 
Lott is the luftre of thy filky veft, 
Here, where no multitudes its glofs de- 
fery 5 
Hence, where fpe€tators may obferve thee 
beft, 
Nor hide thy tinétures from the public 
eye. 

With awful gloom the folemn place is fill’d, 
No fplendid obje& ftrikes upon the fight, 
Save where the fun, the dark-brown {cene to 

ild, 
mits his long meafuring line of radiant 
light. 
High pea aa is perch’d the clam’rous 
rook, 
Croaking harfh notes from her difcordant 
tongue : 
With fecret pleafure the furveys the nook 
Where fhe has built the cradle for her 
young. 
Here let me mufe, until my eye beholds 
The glimm’ring moon and brilliant ftars 
appear 
Until the lat, low, tinkling of the folds 
No longer tremble in Attention’s ear. 
Then homeward let me meditate my way, 
Wrap’d in the fi'ence of angelic thought, 
Each glowing orb with wondering eye fufrvey, 
And praife the great Direétor as I ought. 


The BUTTERFLY and ANT. 


TTENDANT on declining fpring, 

A butterfly on airy wing 
Who mov’d about from place to place, 
(The faireft of the gaudy race,) 
To worthy Emma’s garden flew, 
And fipp’a the rofe’s fragrant dew 5 
Proud of her colouring and fhow, 
She fearcely deign’d to look below < 
An ant, upon the gravel-walk, 
At length receiv’d her flippant talk. 
* Alas poor drudge! the life you lead 
©Ev’n makes my heart with pity bleed. 
‘ For ever bufy, frugal, wife, 
* For ever feeking freth fupplies ; 
‘ For winter laying up in ftore, 
© Still drudging on for fomething more. 
“ Your young ones need your bounty too, 
‘ While I, delighted, fip this dew, 
* Carnations, rofes, lilies, try, 
* Or ona bed of vi'lets lie.” 
The ant long liften’d with furprife, 
To hear a butterfly fo wife ; 
A gaudy infeét, light, and vain, 
Carelefs of future blifs, orpain, 
Then thus addrefs’d the flutt’ring thing, 
Of little worth, tho” painted wing : 
* Know, idle trifler, fuch my fate, 
‘ Tenvy not thy.gay eftate, 


* Such liberty as thine I fcorn, 

* My greateft blifs to gather corn, 

© And, by equal juft divifion, 

€ For my young ones make provifion, 
* This is my firft and chief employ, 
© A folid and a lafting joy ; 

€ While here a f ber drudge I ftay, 

* Purfue thy flight-———~zenjoy thy day.” 


MORAL 
Thus a gay, unthinking, creature, 
Vain of ev'ry thining feature, 
Often flights a mother’s duty, 
Charm’d with pleafure, youth, and beauty, 
Purfues gay folly’s airy train, 
Smart, giddy, trifling, light, and vain, 
Shuns the fage matron’s pious joys 
To follow pleafures gaudy toys, 
Domeftic comforts quickly flies, 
And dup’d by folly: pines, and dies. 


. 
Thoughts on Divine and Moral Subjes. 


HE pleafures of the world are {nares 
defign’d, 
To catch the weak and unexperienc’d mind ; 
Like nightfhade tempting to the longing eye, 
They bid us tafte the pois’nous fruit and die; 
While fage adverfity’s fevereft blows, 
Relieve the lab’ring foul from keener woes, 
In Virtue all true pleafure lies, 
From Vice, content and comfort flies. 
Calm and ferene the pious man remains, 
And fmiles fecure in flavery and chains ; 
Lifted above the ftorms of human life, 
He pities vice, and folly’s noify ftrife; 
Blefs'd in himfelf, he looks beyond the 
grave. 

On him whofe arm is vigorous to fave. 


Youth is a feafon when the mind, 
Is by headftrong paffion blind ; 
Blefs’d is the fate of thofe who fteer, 
Thro’ Heaven’s bleis’d aid from error clear, 


The man who feeks the heav’nly prize 
Mott ftop his ears, muft fhut his eyes, 
Left the Syren paffions bind 
Infernal fhackles on his mind ; 
Break thro’ ftrong chains, more hard than 
fteel, 
With courage fierce as lions feel. 


The God whofe pow’r directs our ways, 
Merits our wonder, love, and praife ; 
To him fhou’d all our thanks afcend, 
Our firft, our beft, and deareft friend. 


Why fhou’d the mifer, with unceafing 

pain. 

Strive to poffefs unfatisfying gain ? 

Why fhou’d the Courtier cringe to get a 
place ? 

Why thou’d Dorinda triumph in her face ? 

Why fhou'd a miftaken man a cloud parfae, 

Catch at the feeming good, and Might the 


true? 
: Lott 
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Loft and bewilder’din perdition’s road, 
Few feck thy prefence, great, eternal Cod, 
Tho’ by thy pow’r alone our pulfes beat, 
Our nerves receive their ftrength, our heart 

its heat. 


*Tis only in retirement we can find 

The calm unchanging pleafures of the mind : 

Here true content, and filence, friend to 
thought, 

Difplay their thoufand charms by wifdom 
fought: 

Here philofophic reafon takes her feat; 

Here fcience, and its kindred graces, meet. 


The thoufand bleffings here below 
From our Almighty Father flow : 
The wond’rous works, in ev'ry part, 
Difplay our great Creator’s art. 


In youth what comfort can we find ? 
Youth, the high fever of the mind, 
Attracted by each trifling thing, 

Its only guard Heaven’s mighty King ; 
Who, with a father’s friendly arm, 
Can hell of all its force difarm, 
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Happy’s the man whom Heaven proteéts, 
His thoughts, his words, his fteps, direéts ; 
This man is form’d for blifs below, 

Which none but Virtue’s fons can know, 


Exalted Virtue lifts the mind, 
Above the droits of human kind 3 
Refines and purifies our duft, 
And crowns with blifs the good and juft, 


To look with pleafure on the paft, 
The greateft comfort man can tafle, 
Muft render al his joys complete, 
And wealth, and greatnefs, aoubly fweets 

Each plant and flow’r 
Diiplay thy pow’r, 
Omnipotent and juft; 
Bach leaf and plant, 
Gur view inchant, 
Tho’ form'd of abje& duft. 

Far from ambition’s airy fchemes, 
Far from vain folly’s bufy fcenes, 
Remote from falfhood, care, and noife, 
Wifdom fecks fubftantial joys ; 

In Virtue’s calm fequefter’d fhade, 
She dwells in heav’nly charms array’d, 


A Sketch of the Fable of the new Comedy, called The MAID of BATH, 
which was performed, for the firft Time, on Wednefday the 26th of June, at 
the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. 


| Comedy opens with a fcene in an 
inn at Bath, between Philip, the 
Landlord, and his waiter. Major Racquet 
foon after arrives, and, among other pieces of 
intelligence, hears from his old compani- 
ons Sir Chriftopher Cripple and Poultice that 
the lovely Mils Linnet, a beautiful girl of 
fixteen, and of uncommon mulical abilities, 
isgoing to be married to Mr. Solomon Flint, 
a man of above fixty, whofe fortune of ten 
thoufand pounds a year made but a fmall a- 
mends for the bad qualities of his mind. 
The Major, on this information, deter- 
mines to do every thing in his power to break 
off the match, and accordingly engages Sir 
Kit. Poultice and Billy Button who had 
formerly been in love with Mifs Linnet, to 
affift him in his defign of refcuing the young 
Lady from the clutches of her narrow-hearted 
inamerato. 

Miis Linnet and her mother then make 
their appearance ; the latter ufes feveral argu- 
ments to prevail on her daughter to confent 
to give her hand to Mr. Flint, but, finding 
her perfuafions have but little effeét, the fol- 
licits Lady Coldftream, who comes upon a 
vifit to the family, to endeavour to procure 
the girl's acquiefcence in the marriage with 
Flint. Lady Coldftream at length, with 
great difficulty, obtains Mifs Linnet’s pro- 
mifé to comply with the with of her parents, 
and receive the amorous old ‘Squire for her 


hufband. This circumftance gives great {a- 
tisfaétion to Mrs. Linnet, who introduces 
Mr, Flint to her daughter fhortly after. He 
m°kes his fair one’s mother a prefent of an 
ounee of tea, and immediately communicates 
his tender fentiments to Mifs, which furm- 
fhes a fcene of great drollery, and ampiy 
difplays the comic powers of Mr. Foote, who 
holds the mirror up to avarice, lechery, and 
meannefs, with fingular truth and juftice. 

The old Strephon, after prefenting his be- 
loved with a Porto Bello pocket-piece, a 
Queen-Ann’s half crown, and a child’s coral 
and bells, takes his leave, exulting in the 
impreffion he fuppofés he has made on her 
unexperienced mind. 

Sir Kit, the Major, Billy Buttcn, Poul- 
tice, Sourgrouts, and De Jerfey, are next 
difcovered at a tavern, and fettle their mea- 
fures for intimidating old Flint from the ridi- 
culous ftep he is going to take. Upon his 
appearance at the club, they all by turns en- 
deavour to convince hn of the bad confe- 
quences that mutt inevitably attend his enter- 
ing into the matrimonial ftate. Their rea- 
fons at laft appear focogent, that Mr. Flint 
refolves to break off the intended match, and 
dire&tly rep .irs to Mrs. Linnet’s, where, in 
order to carry his point, he makes a propofal 
to Mifs, which he fays he nuft infitt up- 
on her complying with, to give him a ftrik- 
ing proof of her alfeftion. ‘This propofal is 

no 
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tio other than, that fhe will inftantly leave her 
father’s houfe, and {pend the night with him. 
—Shocked at the iridecency of this firange re- 
quett, the young Lady fhews fi:nal marks 
of herrefentment ; and dilcovering the affront 
the had firft received to her mother and Lady 
Coldftream, the whole houfe is thrown into 
the utmott confufion. 

During the uproar, the Major, Sir Ket, 
and the reft of their companions, arrive at 
Mr. Linnet’s, and are joytul witneffes of the 
fuccefs of their plan, by feeing Mr. Flint dif- 
miffed with contempt. In order to make 
Mils amends for the lofs of her old lover, 
the gouty Knight recommends it to the Ma- 
jor, (who has long had an inclination to her) 
to marry her without delay ; the young Gen- 
tlenan gladly embraces his friend's propofal, 
but the Lady requires fome time to conlider 


on the affair. All things being this in a pros 
fperous train, the piece concludes to the fa- 
tisfaction of moft of the parties, with fome 
pertinent refleétions on the hateful character 
of an avaricious nian. 

From the above tketcli the intelligent rea- 
der will eafily perceive, that our Englith 
Arittophanes has availed himfelf of the itory 
lately circulated, concerning an old Gentle- 
man of fortune in Somerfetthiré, and a celé- 
brated mutical young Lady at Bath. The 
piece abounds in ftrokes of fatire and humour, 
and was extremely well performed by the 
principal agiors, particularly Mr, Foote, Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Wetton, and Mrs. Fearon, 
(a new acquilition to the ftage) who fpoke 
the Scots dialeét with uncommon accuracys 
and {npported her ehar.éter with fingular 
judgment, 


The Unfortunate Lovers: A Novel. By Dr. Smollett. 


s& LCANOR was the fon of a I.ondon 
merchant, bred up to the butinefs of 
his father, to which he fueceeded in his ear- 
ly youth ; and in a little time diftinguithed 
himfelf, not only by his knowledge in tradé, 
but alfo by his probity of heart, and genero- 
fity of fentiment. Nor was he deficient in 
perfon:l accomplifhments : His figure was 
remark bly agreeable; his addrefs was en- 
gaging: and no patishad been fp:red in giv- 
ing him the advantage of a genteel education. 
He was in a fair way of acquiring a very 
large fortune, when he firlt beheld, at a pub- 
lic aflembly, the elegant and amiable Eudo- 
fia, daughter of a eminent trader, to whom 
his circumftances were well Known. He was 
deeply ftruck with her external appearance ; 
and, having found means to infinuate himielf 
into her acquaintance, difcovered a thoufind 
charms in her underftanding and difpofition, 
which at once completed the conqucit of his 
heart. It was not long before he diiclofed 
his paffion to the dear object, and had the ra- 
vithing pleafure to find he had infpired her 
with very favourable fentunents of his cha- 
racter. 

After fome time fpent in the endearing 
effusions of mutual love, he applied to the 
futher, and made a formal demand of her in 
mariage. His propofal met with a very cor- 
deal veception ; and Alcanor was admitted 
into the family on the footing of a future fon- 
in-law, The day was already appointed for the 
marriage, after all the articles of intereit had 
been fettled to the fatisfaion of both parties, 
when, by the fudden failure of forcien cor- 
re(pondents at the clofe of the laft war, A.l- 
¢anov was obliged to ftop payment. He 


communicated his diftrefs to Eudofia’s fa- 
ther ; and produced his books, by whith if 
appeared that his effects were more than fuf-= 
ficient to diicharge his debts ; though the 
wee fo fcattered, thet he could not call 
them in tine enough to fupport his credit. 
The merchant faid he was forry for his mif- 
fortune, but made no offer cf affiftance : 
On the- contrary, he told him bluntly, that 
he could not expe&t he would beftow his 
daughter on a bankrupt, and forbad him the 
Houte. The reader may conceive what an 
etic&t this treatment had upon an ingenuous 
mind, endued with an extraordinary fhare 
of feni-bility: He retired to his own houfe, 
buriting with grief and indignation. The 
generous Eudofia, being apprited of what had 
pafied between her father and her lovers 
feized the firft opportunity of writing a letter 
to Alcanor, lamenting his misfortune in the 
mott pathetic terms ; affuring him of her in- 
Vielable attachment, and offering to give a 
convincing proof of her love by a clandeftine 
marriage. He made dué acknowledgment 
to his aimable muttrefs for this mark of her 
difinteretted affection ; but abioluiely re- 
fufed to comply with a prepofal thet might 
ruin her fortune, endanger her happinels, 
and fubjeét him to the imputation of being 
fordid und flfith. He made haite to fettie 
his accounts, a: d {atisty his creditors. Then 
he wrote a lettr to Eudofia, re‘eafing her 
fron) all engagements in his favour, and ex- 
horting her to forget that ever fuch a perfor 
exiited. Immediately after this addiefs, he 
difappeared, and no perfon could tell in 
what inanner: People, in general, fuppotet 
he had made away with himfelf in despair. 
b ly b Bude! a 
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Eudofia was overwelmed with the moft poig- 
nant forrow, which intailed upon her a lin- 
igering diftemper, that brought her to the 
‘brink of the grave. Though nature tri- 
umphed over the difeafe, it was not in the 
power of time to remove her grief, which fet- 
tledin a fixed melancholy that clouded all her 
‘charms, and made a deep impreffion on her 
father’s heart. Her only brother dying of a 
confumption, fhe becane the fole heirefs of 
‘a confiderable fortune ; and many advantage- 
ous matches were propofed without effe-t. 
At length the plainly told her father, that he 
had once made her miferable, and it was not 
now in his power to make her happy ; for ihe 
had made a folemn vow to Heaven, that fhe 
would never join her fate to any other man but 
him on whom he had allowed her to beftow 
her affection. The merchant was thunder- 
ftruck at this declaration; he faw himéfelf 
deprived by his ovxn cruel avarice of that hap- 
pinefs, which he had flattered himfelf with 
the hope of enjoying in a rifing generation of 
Riis own polterity :; He became penfive and 
fallen ; loft his fenfés ; and, ina ie months, 
expired. 

Eudofia purchafed a retired houfe in the 
country, where fhe gave a full fcope to her 
forrow, while fhe lived the life of a faint, and 
fpent the beit part of her time, as well as 
fortune, in the exercife of charity and bene- 
volence: Witnefs the fighs that are ftill ut- 
tered by all that knew her, when her name 
is pronounced: Witnefs the tears of the wi- 
dow and the fatherlels, that are daily fhed 
upon her tomb. 

Alcanor, defperate in his fortune and his 
Jove, took a paffage in a Spanith thip for 
Cadiz, under the name of Benfon ; and as 
he underftood the Janguages, as well as the 
management of accompts, he was admitted, 
as an inferior fagtor, on board of the Flota, 
bound for South America. He fettled at 
La Vera Cruz ; and fortune fo profpered his 
endeavours, that, in a few years, he was 
mafter of forty thoufand piftoles. But nei- 
ther profperity, nor the univerfal efteem he 
had acquired among the Spaniards for his 
worth and_ integrity, could foothe the an- 
guith of his heart, or efface the remembrance 
of Eudofia, whofe charms ftill dwelt upon 
his imagination. At length, impatient of 
living fo long in ignorance of her fituation, 
he remitted his effects to Europe, returned 
to Cadiz, and therein a British bottom took 
fhipping for England. At the Race of Port- 
Jand the fhip was attacked by a paultry 
French privateer, and Alcanor had the mif- 
fortune to receive a fot in the neck, which 
appeared very dangerous. Atier the priva- 
tger had fheeved off, he defied he might be 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO 


put afhore at the neareft land, as there was 
no furgeon on board ; and the boat immedi. 
ately conveyed him and part of his baggage 
into a creek, within half a mile of Eudoitia's 
dwelling. He was obliged to take up his 
lodging at a wretched public-houfe, and dif- 
patched an exprefs tothe next town for a fur- 
geon ; but before he arrived the unfortunate 
Alcanor had Joft his eye-fight, in coniequence 
of his wound, and his fever was confidera- 
bly increafed. The humane Eudofia, being 
made acquainted with the circumftances of 
his diftrefs, without dreaming that it was her 
beloved Alcanor, defired a worthy clergy- 
man, who was reétor of the parif, to take 
her chariot, and bring the wounded Gentk- 
man to her houfe, where he might be pro. 
perly attended and accommodated. ‘Thither 
he was carried accordingly, and there firf 
vifited by the furgeon, who, after having 
drefled the wound, declared he had no hopes 
of his recovery. He heard this fentence 
without emotion ; and defired that he might 
have the opportunity to thank the Lady of 
the houfe for the charitable compaffion the 
had manifefted towards a ftranger in diftrels. 
‘The tender-hearted Eudofia, being inform- 
ed of his requeft, immediately vilited him in 
his apartment, accompanied by the clergy- 
man, and a female relation who lived wih 
her as her companion. Approaching his 
hed-fide, fhe condoled with him on his mif- 
fortune, begged he would think himielf at 
home, and command every thing in her houfe 
as freely as if it were his own. He no {oon- 
er heard her voice than he ftarted ; and, rail- 
ing himfelf in his bed, rolled his eyes around 
as if in queft of fume favourite object. His 
ear was more faithful than his memory : He 
remembered and was affeéted by the ftrain, 
though he could not recollsé& the ideas to 
which it had been annexed: After fome 
paule he exclaimed, ¢ Excellent Lady! I 
could with to live, in order to exprefs my gra- 
titude: But it will not be—you have given 
fhelter toa poor wearied pilgrim; and your 
charity muft be ftill farther extended in feeing 
his body committed to the duft. I have, 
moreover, another favour to afk, namely, 
that you and this good clergyman will attef 
my laft will, which is locked in a paper caf 
depofited in my portmanteau.” So faying, 
he delivered the key to the do€tor, who 
opened thetrunk, found the paper, and was 
defired to recite it aloud in the hearing of al 
prefent. The will was written by the hand 
of Alcanor himfelf, who, in confideration o 
his tender affeétion for the incomparable Ev- 
dofia, which nothing but death fhould eraz 
from his he rt, had bequeathed to all her his 
worldly fubftance, excluiive of fome pe 
tabs 
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table legacies. When the name of Alcanor 
was pronounced, Eudofia ftarted, grew pile, 
and trembled with rong emotion: Yet the 
confidered his fituation, and reftrained her 
tran{ports, while her eyes poured forth a tor- 
rent ef tears, and the chair fhook under her 
with the violénce of her agony. The humane 
clergyman was not unmoved at this fcene. 
He had often heard the ftory of her unforiu- 
nate love, and by his fenfible confolations en- 
abled her to bear her affli€tion with témper 
and refignation. He no fooner perceived 
the name of Alcanor and Eudofia m the will, 
than he was feized with extreme wonder, and 
fympathifing forrow. His voice faultered ; 
the tears ran down his cheeks, and it was 
with the utmioft difficulty that he read the pa- 
per tothe end. Then obferving the agita- 
tion of Eudofia, he conduéted her into ano- 
ther room, where, her grief and furprif2 be- 
coming too ftrong for her confticution, fhe 
fainted away in the arms of her companion. 
When the recovered from this fwoon, the 
gave’ vent to her forrow in a loud paifion of 
tears and exclamation : After which the be- 
came more calm: ; and begged the deétor 
would endeavour to prepare Alcanor for an 
interview with his long loft Eudofiz. He 
forthwith returned to the merchant 3 but was 
im too much confufion to communicate the 
difcovery with ditcretion and compofure. 
Alcanor, though blind, had perceived the 
Lady’s agitation, as well as the clergyman’s 
diforder, and was rota little furprifed at their 
abrupt depayture. His mind had already 
formed an aflemblage of the mott iterett- 
ing ideas before the doctor returned; and, 
when he began to expatiate on the myfteri- 
ous ways of Providence, he was interrupted 
by the ftranger, who railing his head, and 
clafping his hands, exclaimed aloud, ‘ O 


The moft Criminal not always the moft unhappy. 
celebrated Helvetius. 


AN T formerly affembled a num- 

ber of men in the delarts of 
Tartary. Deprived of all, faid one, we 
have aright to all. ‘The law which ftrips us 
et neceflaries to augment the fuperfluities of 
fome Rajahs is unjuft. Let us ftruggle 
with injuitice. A treaty can no lonzer fub- 
fit, where the advantages ceafe to be mu- 
tual, We mutt force from our oppre‘fors 
the wealth which they have forced from 
us. At thefe words the orator was filent ; 
@ murmur of approbation ran through the 
whole Affembly: They applauded the 
fpeech ; the projest was noble, and they re- 
folved to execute it; but they were divided 


bountiful Heaven ! it muft—it muft be the in- 
comparable Eudofia!* At thatinftant fhe en- 
tered the apartment, kneeled by the bed- 
fide, and taking him by the hand, § It is cri- 
ed {lie the unfortunate Eudofia—O my Al- 
canor! Is it thus we meet!’ A long hilence 
enfued, during which he bathed her hand 
with his tears—At length he {poke to this 
eff&t: ¢ Thefe are not the tears of forrow 
but of joy—Eudoiia then lives! She remem- 
bers ~ fhe retains her regard for her haplefs 
Alcanor !—It was indved the kind hand of 
Providence that threw me on this hofpitablé 
fhore—could I once more behold thofé dear 
features which I have fo often contemplated 
with admiration and delight—but, Iam fatif- 
fied.” The fequel of this affeSing fcene 
I cannot pretend to defcribe — Alcanor’s 
wound at the next dreffing had the appearance 
of a beginning gangrene: Neverthelefs, the 
bill, which had been lodged among the 
nerves and finews of the neck, was now with 
eafe extratted, and his eye-fight was imme- 
diately reftored. Having fettied his tempo- 
ral affairs, and made his peace with Heaven, 
he on the fourth day expired in the arms of 
Eudofia, who was the fole and laft objeé&t on 
which his eyes were ftrained, Slie did not 
long furvive her unfortunate lover. Her 
grief at length exhaufted lier conftitution, 
and brought her to the grave, after fhe had 
endowed alms-houfes for the maintenance 
of twenty poor cripples, bequeathed a hand- 
fome fortune to her kinfwoman, a confidera: 
ble prefent to the clergyman, and a large fum 
to the poor of the parifh. At her own de- 
fire the was buried in the fame grave with 
her lover, and over them is raifed a plain un- 
embellifhed tomb of black marble, with this 
modetft infcription: ‘ Dedicated to the me- 
mory of Alcanor and Eudolia.” 


A moral Tale ; by the 


about the means. The braveft rofe firft. 
Force, fai! they, has deprived us of all ; it 
is by force we mult recover it. If our Ra- 
jahs have by thew tyrannic injuftice fnatched 
from us what is neceffary, fo far as to re- 
quire us to laviih upon them our own fub- 
ftance, our labour, and our lives, why 
fhould we refufe to our wants what the ty- 
rants permit to their injuftice ? At the con- 
fines of thefe regions, the Bafhaws, by the 
prefents which they require, divide the pro- 
fits of the caravans ; they plunder the men, 
inflaved by their power, and by fear. Lefs 
unjuft and more brave than them, let tus 
attack men in arms: Let valour decide the 

Bbbz victory, 
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vigtory, and let our riches he at leaft the 
frice of our courage. We have a right to 
them. The gift of bravery points out thofe 
who fhould thake off the fetters of tyranny. 
Let the hufbandman without ftrength or 
courige plow, fow, and resp. Itis for us 
that he has gathered in the harveft. 

Let us ravage, let us pillage the nations. 
We confent to all, cried thofe, who, having 
more wit and lefs courage, feared to expole 
themfelves to danger ; yet let us owe nothing 
to force, but all to impotiure. We fhall 
receive without danger, from the hands of 
credulity, what we fhall in vain perhaps at- 
tempt to fnatch by force. Let us cloath 
ourfelves with the name and the habits of 
the Bonzes or the Bramins and encompafs 
the earth. We hall fee every one eager to 
fupply our wants and even our fecret plea 
fures. 

This party appeared bafe and cowardly 
to thofe who were fierce and courageous. 
Being divided in opinion, the Affembly fe- 

arated : One party fpread itfelf into India, 
Tribes, and the confines of China, Their 
countenances were auitere, and their bodies 
macerated. They impofed on the people ; 
they divided families, caufed the children to 
be difinherited, and applied their fulitance 
to themfelves. The people gave them lands, 
built them temples, and fettled great reve- 
nues uponthem They borrowed the arm 
ef power, in order to make the man of un- 
deritanding bow to the yoke of fuperftition. 


¥*,* We are oblige/ to our Correfpondent B 


In fhort, they fubdued all minds by keep. 
mg the fceptre carefully concealed under 
the rags of mifery, and the athes of pe, 
nance. 

During this time their old brave compa- 
nions retired into the defarts 5 furprifed the 
caravans ; attacked them {word in hand, 
and divided among themfelves the booty. 

One day, when doubtlefs the battle had 
not turned to their advantage, the people 
feized one of thefe robbers : They conducted 
him to the next city, they prepared the tcaf- 
fold, and they led him to execution. He 
walked with a firm ftep, till he found in his 
way, and knew again, under the habit ofa 
Bramin, one of thofe who had feparated 
from him in the defart. The people re- 
fpe&tfully furrounded the Bramin, and con. 
duéted him to his pagod. ‘The robber ftop- 
ped at feeing him: Juft Gods! cried he, 
though equal in crimes ? What a difference 
is there in our deftiny! what do I fay? 
Equal in crimes * In ane day he has, with- 
out fear, without danger, without courage, 
made more widows and orphans figh, and 
deprived the empire of more riches, than I 
have pillaged in the whole courfe of my life. 
He had always two vices more than I, 
cowardice and falfhood : Yet I am treated 
qs a villain, he honoured as a Saint : They 
drag me to the fcaffold, him they lead ta 
9 pagod: Me they impale, him they a- 

ore. 


y, for his Letter which came to hand : 


Will take Care that proper Attention fhall be paid to it to avoid the like for the 


future. 


FORTY-EIGHTH VOLUME, 


A. 
CTS, abftraét of; for the more ef- 
feftually preventing the counterfeiting 
the copper coin of this realm, 260.—for 
punithing offences committed by hackney- 
coichmen, #n: for renewing the regifiry 
of carts and carylages, 1b. 


Addrefs, of thanks, agreed to at Newcaftle, 
for the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
Alder:ren Wilkes and Oliver, 218.—to 
the King, on the fafe delivery of the 
Queen, 331. 

Advice, to his fon, of Nabi Effendi, a fa- 
mous Turkifh poet, 59. : 
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Agriculture, effay on, 264+ 

Alcander. See Hiftory. 

Alexander, reflections on his conquefts and 
charaéter, 2&6. 

Aly-Bey, fituation of his affairs in Egypt, 
103- 

Ambition, thoughts on, 140. 

Anecdotes, ferving to explain a late refigna- 
tion, and a very extraordinary declaration, 
94. See Declaration. 

Animal creation, the faculty of reafon, and 
the liberty of a€tion in, illuftrated by ex- 
amples, 359- 

Annefley, Earl of Anglefey, genealogy of 
the noble family of, 369. 

Antiquaries, members chofen for the focicty 
of, 273. ; 

Apophthegms of the ancients, 300. 

Aranjuez and its environs, a palace of the 
King of Spain, defcribed, 33~ 

Ardoftan, an Eaftern tale, 285. 

Affizes, Lent, circuits appointed for the, 
100.—Summer, 326. 

Auétion-room, addrefS in an, 198. 


B. 

Bacchanal, the judicious, 41. : 

Bank of England, Governor and Direétors 
chofen for the, 219. 

Barry, Mrs. the celebrated actrefs, memoirs 
of, 139. 

Beautifying the face, effay on the art of, 27. 

Belief, of a furure ftate, defended by Vol- 
taire againft Maribaud, 256. 

Bills, that obtained the royal affent, 165, 
166, 218, 273, 274- 

Black-floven, a new iong, 95- 

Blake, Admiral, anecdote ot, 172. 

Book of Nature, 150. 

Brailow, abandoned by the Turks, 47. See 
Ruffians. 

Brudenel, Earl of Cardigan, genealogical 
account of the noble family of, 316. 

Bullen Anne, anecdote of, related by Mary 
Queen of Scots, 33. 


Bufy-Body, 172. 


Cannon, of a new conftruétion, tried at 
Woolwich, 276. 

Capel, Earl of Effex, genealogical account 
of the noble family of, 201. 

Cat, elegy, on the death of a, 261. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, an account of his life, 


310. 
Chancellor, Mrs. ftrange and daring rob- 
bery of, 219. 
Charles I. political furvey of his reign, 281. 
Chivalry, influence of the times of, on the 
profeffion of arms, and the intercouyfe be- 
tween the fexes, 343. 






E a. 


Chriftening folemnity, cf a daughter of the 
Prince of Orange, 48. 

Chriftianity, reflections on the fpirit and ef- 
fence of, 66. 

Cleora, a paftoral, 320. 

Cloud of uncommon blacknefs, horrid effeéts 
of a, 36. 

Committee, fele&, appointed for exanffning 
into the cave of the obitructions to the 
authority of the Houfe of Commons,_re- 
port of the, 273. 

Commons, Houfe of, confequences of illegal 
power in their hands, 281, 364. 

Confpiracy, at Tobago, difcovered, 107. 

Conttitution and liberties of England, likely 
to be deitroyed by the {pirit of rapine and 
venality, fraud and corruption, 58. 

Conftitution, Englifh, under the Saxon go- 
vernment, eflay on the, 113. 

Converfation, eflav on, 119. 

Corn-market, uf-ful regulation made therein 
by the prefent Lord Mayor, 49, 51. 

Cornely’s, Mrs. bills of indi€tment preferred 
againft her, 109. 

Country fquire’s revenge, 89. See Novel. 

Cromwell, anecdote of, 189. 

Crufades, effets of the, on the manners, 
commerce, and policy of Europe, 307. 


Debates, in the Houfé of Commons, on ad- 
judging the Lord Mayor of London and 
Mr. Alderman Oliver guilty of a breach 
of privilege for difcharging J. Mifler out 
of their Meflenger’s cultody, 160. See 
Guildhall. 

Debts, public, ftate of the, 24.7. 

Declaration, figned and delivered by the 
Spanith Ambaffader, with the acceptance 
thereof by the Earl of Rochford, 52.— 
Anecdotes, ferving to explain this decla- 
ration, 93.—confirmation of it, 164. 

Denmark, and the feveral countries tubject 
to it, defcribed, 238. 

Defliny of men, the difference of, 14.. 

Dinners, public, applied to charities in Tre- 
land, 50. 

Directors, chofen for the Bank of England, 
and the Eaft-India Company, 219. 

Difcourfe, on the conftant fucceffive improve- 
ment of the world by Time, 3. 

The Difguife; a new ‘dramatic novel, 122. 
—extract from, 195. 

Difinterefted Generofity, an Eaftern tale, 


358 
Doge, of Genoa, elected, 272. 
Dropfy, ufe of tapping early in, 323- 


Eagle, natural hiftory of the, 297. 

Eaft-India Company, their affairs, 165, 
221. 

Eaton- 
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Eaton-hall, in Chefhire, the feat of Lord 
Grofvenor, defcribed, 57. 

England, hiftory of, continued, 22, 78, 
1339 190, 251, 293» 351- 

Salhages, te the new Tragedy of Almida, 
42.—to the new Comedy of the Weft- 
Indian, 96.—to the new Tragedy of 
Clementina, 152.—to the new Comedy 
of the Maid of Bath, 373. 

Epitaph, on the Right Hon. George Gren- 
ville, 97-—Latin, on an amiable young 
Lady, 213. 

Ermin, natural hiftory of the, 38. 

Eulebius to Philander ; a letter on travel- 
hing, 176. ) 

Extempore Jeu d’Efprit, 264. 


F. 

Fable of the butterfly and ant, 375. 

Falkland-iflands, proceedings in both Hou- 
fes of Parliament, on taking into coniide- 
ration the difpnte about the, 101. See 
Declaration. 

Farinelli, curious account of the celebrated, 
290. 

Fafhion, a poem, 214. f 
Fatality, explained according to the inter- 
preters of the Koran, 15. ’ 
Featt, of the Sons of the Clergy, collections 

at the latt, 276. 

The Good-fellow, 39. 

Female heroic virtue, 61. 

Fergufon, Captain, executed for the murder 
ot his cabbin-boy, 49. 

Fire, alarming, at Chatham, Rocheiter, and 
Stroud, 165.—at Conftantinople, 216.— 
at Bergen, im Norway, 272. 

Florio and Lucy, 322. 

Flower. See Wail. 

Fortune, temple of, 182. . 

Fry, of fith, baneful effets of deftroying, 
107. 


Garrick, Mr. verfes on meeting him at a 
friend’s houfe, with his anlwer, 262. 

Genius, eflay on, 227.—Charatter of, 315. 

Generoiity, difinterefted, an Eaftern tale, 


358. 
Gout, regimen and remedies, prefcribed for, 


2433- 
Guildhall, debates of 2 Court of Common- 
council held there, on the legality of com- 
mitment by the Houfe of Commons; 158. 


H. 
Habit, power of, 115. 
The Happy Pair, 362. 
Hardwicke, late Lord Chancellor, accurate 
memoirs of the life of, $4. 
Hearts of fteel, ravages committed by them 
in Ireland, 49. 


Heyder Ali Cawn, account of him in a let< 
ter from Madras, 218. 

Riftory of Alcander and Septimius, 268.— 
of Palemon and Sylvia, 350. 

Holyrood-houfe in Edinburgh, proceedings 
there for the election of a Parliamentary 
Peer of Scotland, 4.5. 

Horne, parfon, the verdi& againft him of 
400]. damages to Mr. Ontlow, fet aide, 
32. 


Hutchins, Mrs. robbed at Chelfea, 331. 


Impreffing into the fea-fervice, difcountenan- 
ced in the city of London, 51. 

Tnundations, dreadful, in Germany, 272. 

Junius, two letters of, to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, 325, 367. 

Juries, right and power of, truly ftated, 37. 


K. 
The Kennedys, tranfported, 220. 
King, confequences of illegal power in his 
hands, 281, 364 
Koran. See Pen, Tablet, and Fatality. 


L. 

Lavinia, a paftoral, 263. 

Letters, — de Cachet. of the French King to 
the Duc de Choifeul, 49.—-or 
ble, to the Speaker ot the Howie of Com- 
mons, 154.—of Alderman Wilkes, to 
the Earl cf Halifax, 157.—of ditto, to 
the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
158.—ot Junius, to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, 325.—of ditto to ditto, 367. 

Liberty, Englith, deftroyed by the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy with William of Nor- 
mandy, 225. 

Livery of London, report on their memorial, 
330. 

Lion, noble gratitude of a, 21. 

Luxury. See Simplicity. 


vw he- 


M. 
Maid of Bath, a new Comedy, by Mr. 
Foote, an account of the, 376. 
Mandarins, their refpeétive government de- 
partments in China, 242. 
Marriage-ceremony of the Comte de Pro- 


vence at Verfuilles, 277. See Sardinia. 
Lord Mayor of London, committed: to the 
Tower, 161.—carried by Habeas Corpus 
before Lord Chief-juftice De Grey, and 
remanded to the Tower, 209.—Argu- 
ments for his enlargement, and opinion of 
the Court of Common-pleas aguainft it, 
210.—conduéted in a grand proceflion 
from the Tower to the Manfion-houle; 
274. See Debates and Warrant. 
Miler, the printer, his apprehenfion m4 
; if- 
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difcharge, 154. See Debates. 
Mitchel, gi Andrew, late Britifh Ambaf- 
fador at the Court of Berlin, memoirs cf, 


8. 

sdvicmmeden religion, true ftate of the, and 
its influence over its profeflors, 75. 

Monftrous birth, an account of, 256. : 

Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, genealogical 
account of the noble family of, 143. 

The Moralit, 215. 

Morning Meditation, 97. 

ea gg his opinion of the cafe of J. 
Wheble, 155. 

Muley-Haflein, an Eaftern tale, 174. 

Murder, horrid, committed on the body of 
a labouring-man at Heptonftall, in the pa- 
rith of Halifax, 50.—on Mrs. Johnfon, 
of Harrington-wick, Wilthhire, 107.—on 
Mr. Clark, near Bethnal-green, 220. 


N. 

Noli profequi, entered by the Attorney-ge- 
neral for ftopping proceedings againft 
Whittam, the Metfenger of the Houfe of 
Commons, 276.—arguments againit this 
Noli Profequi, ib. 

Novels,—The Country ‘fquire’s Revengeg 
89.—The Difguife, 122.—the Happy 
Pair, 362.—The Unfortunate Lovers, 


a7v° 


oO. 
Ocean, and its objef&ts, moral comparifon of 
human life with the, 149. 
Oceanus, a Latin poem, 149- 
Ode, to January, 40.—for his Majefty’s 
* birth-day, 320. 
Oliver. See Debates and Lord Mayor. 
Orange. See Chriltening. 
Ow!, white, or fcreech, natural hiftory of 


the, 357. 


Palemon. See Hiftory. 

Pantheon, a defcription of the, 373. 

Parliament, proceedings in the lait feffion of, 
248, 301, 346. ’ 

Peerage, compendious, of England, conti- 
nued, 29, 14.3, 201, 316, 369. 

Pen, divine, explanation of the, according to 
the interpreters of the Koran, 15. 

Picture of Life, 151.—-of Manhood and 
Old age, 265. 

Pictures and ftatues, Florentine and Roman, 
an account of ome, 287." 

Pilgrim of Mecca, calied Sacquaz, defcribed, 


74 

Pilgrimage to Mecca, genuine account of 
the, 76. 

Ponfonby, the Right Hon. John, refigns the 
chair of the Speaker of the Houle of 
Commons of Ireland, 164. 


Pope, the prefent, charafter of the, 287. 

Poverty and Poetry, a fatire, 43. 

Preface, and illuftration of the frontifpiece, 
I. 

Printers, complaints againft them in the 
Houle of Commons, 1 53.—detail of the 
proceedings againft then, 154. 

Proceedings. See Holyrood-houfe, and 
Falkland iflands. 

Proclamation, by the King, for apprehend- 
ing John Wheble and R. Thompfon, 


352. 

Prologue, to the new Tragedy of Almida, 
42.—to the new Comedy of the Weft- 
Indian, 96.—to the new Tragedy of Cle- 
mentina, 151.—to the new Comedy of 
the Maid of Bath, 373. 

Protections, by foreign Ambafladors, inva- 
lidated, 275. 

Proteft, of the Earl of Selkirk, 46.—of 
fome Englith Peers concerning the Falk- 
land iflands, s02. 


Quarrel, of two Lorde 53 
Queen, delivered of a Prince, 329, 


i 

Reafon. See Animal Creation. 

Recorder, of the city of London, his opinion 
on the power of the Houfe of Commons 
to arre(t and commit far contempts, 1 §9. 

Retirement, 264. 

Riot, on the meeting of the Irith Parlia- 
ment, 163.—at Dumfries, in Scotland, 
217.-~at the King’s-bench prifon, 275. 
by the White-boys in Ireland, 276. 

Roberts, the Returning-officer of Shoreham, 
declared to have aéted illegally, 108. 

Rural Probity, a moral tale, 230. 

Ruffia, an account of the laws and punith- 
ment of criminals in, 11. 

Ruffians, an account of their operations a- 
gaintt the Turks, 47, 48, 104, 217, 
328. 


&. 
Sailor, d:{covered to be a woman, 15. 
Sardinia, a Princefs of, married by proxy to 
the Comte de Provence, 272. 
Seneca’s Troades, part of the laft chorus of 
the fecond act of, 150. 
Shakefpear, verfes on, 97. 
Sheriffs, appointed for the year 1791, 99+ 
Sheriffs, election of, for the city cf London, 


333- 
Simplicity and luxury, the effets of on 2 
State, exemplified from the Roman hi- 
tory, 169. 
Smuggling of cloaths from France, 105. 
Song, new, 40. 
Speeches, «. 
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Specthes.—of Charles Wolfran Cornwall, 
E{q; on Mr. Serjeant Glynn's motion for 
an inquiry into the admuiniftration of cri- 
minal juftice, in Wettminfter-hall, 43.— 
of the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, on 
opening the feffion of Parliament in Dub- 
lin, 163.—of Mr. Serjeant Glynn, in de- 
fence of the city of London, and its Ma- 
giltrates in the Houfe of Commons, 205. 
—of George Saville, Efq; on the fame 
fubje&t, 207.—of Charles Fox, Efq; a- 

int the Lord Mayor, 208.—of the 
Earl of Chatham, for the diffoluticn of the 
Parliament, 253.—of his Majeity, on 
putting an end to the feflion of Parlia- 
ment, 274. 

Stanzas, written in a wood, 374. 

Statues. See Pigtures. 

Suicide, at. the Bolt and Tun-inn, Fleet- 
ftreet, 220. 

Supplies for the year, how to be raifed, 219. 

Surgeon, and keeper of a private madhoute, 
tried for an aflault, and intent to commit 
a rapeon Mrs. Mary Legatt, 162. 

Sweden, late King of, an account of his 
death, 162.—Declaration of the prefent 
King of, to the — 2716 


Tablet, facred, explained according to the 
interpreters of the Koran, 15. 

Tales, —moral, of the daughter taught the 
choice of an husband, 7.—of Female he- 
roic Virtue, 61.—of Rural Probity, 230. 


Eaftern, of Muley Haffein, 174. — of 


Ardoftan, 285.—of Difinteretted Gene- 
rofity, 3 58.—the moft criminal not always 
the moft unhappy, 371.—Turkifh,— the 
Difference of Men’s Deftiny, 14. 
Tartini, a celebrated italian mufician, anec- 
dotes of, 313. 
Taffo’s Aminta, chorus of the firft a& of, 


Temper of mind, from time and age, 40. 

Tide, prodigious height of at Whitehaven; 
109. 

Thoughts, on feveral fubjegts, 32.—on di- 
vine and moral fubjects, 375. 

The Traveller, 321. 

Trial, of Robert Powell, for fraudulently 
transferring gool. Ealt-India ttock, 270. 

Triumph, of Fathion, 215. See Fafhion. 

Tufton, Earl of ‘Thanet, genealogy of the 
noble family of, 30. 

Turkith empire, an account of the, 130. 

Turks, manners of their women, 186. See 


Ruffians. 


Vauxhall, new fongs at, 2643, 328. 

Veluvius, mount, new eruption of, 47, 
328. 

Voltaire, anecdotes of him, 266. See Be- 
lief. 


Virtue and Conftancy rewarded, 3626 


« Ww. 

Wager, trial on, 332. 

Wail-flower, 4.1. 

Warrant, for the commitment of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor to the Tower; 
209. 

Weazel, natural hiftory of the, 88. 

Welt-Indian, a new Comedy, full account 
of the, 69. 

Wheble, the bookfeller, his letter to the 
Speaker of the Houle of Commons, 154. 
—his cafe ftated by Mr. Morris, 155. 

Whitefield, the Rev, Mr. George, memoirs 
of the lite of, 17.—tranf{Cript of his will, 
92. 

Wife, loving, charaéter of a, 180. 

Women, Turkith, manners of the, 186. 

World, its conftant tucceffive improvement 
by time, 3. 

Wren, Sir Churiftosher, life of, 337. 
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The SultanefS Queen vee 186 
Arms of Capel, Earl of Effex 208 
Welt profpect of Scrivelby-hall, in Lincoln- 
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A Chinefe Mandarin 242 
Monftrous child 25% 
Whole theet plate of the roads of England, 
Numb, XXXI. 28t 
Great, or golden eagle meme 297 
Arms of Brudenel, Earl of Cardigan 318 
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